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THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue bright sunshine poured into the spa- 
cious rooms of The Towers, for the grand 
funeral was over, and the shutters unclosed. 
Bir Peter lay in the churchyard; whilst Sir 
Eric took his place at The Towers. 

Everything had re. off very quietly. 
When Dr. Whitehead arrived on the morning 
of the Baronet’s death, the first question he 
asked was,— 

“ Who was with Sir Peter at the last?” 

Markham answered, promptly, — 

“Both the young gentlemen, « “pir,” for he 
‘knew that Mr. Eric had been there, and he 
took it ~ granted that Mr. Cyril was at his 
‘usual 

wil the eae had been different the doctor 

t possibly have paid more than a formal 
viett to the room where his late patient lay so 
still. Batasit was, he made no investiga- 
tions, asked but few questions, and wrote his 
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(BRIC ASSERTS HIS POWER AS BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. ] 


certificate, stating the disease of which the 
Baronet had died, without hesitation. 

Consequently Eric’s ghastly secret was 
buried with his grandfether’s coffin, and only 
remained a fact between himself and his God. 

He had done the honours simply bat cour- 
teously to all the distant relatives, and the 
kind old friends who are sure to turn up on 
these occasions. But he drew a breath of deep 
satisfaction when the last of them drove from 
the door. 

Now he was left free to act as he would, 
and to carry out the plans which he had 
) mee ry | been maturing during those long 

ays of forced inaction. 

The presence of Cyril irritated him like a 
constant reproach, and he determined to get 
rid of him; yet he wished to treat him out- 
wardly with all kindness. It should not be 
said of him that he Kad driven his cousin 
from ont of his old home, so soon as the place 
belonged to him. 

It was jast possible that Cyril would not 
care to stop on, and then matters should be 
smoother for him. 

Eric was no miser. He did not care for 
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money, only for the pleasares and the loxnries 
that money can bring; and he would glaciy 
give some of his large inheritance to Cyril to 
induce him to settle out of England, 

Thirty thousand pounds a-year wasa large 
sum to spend ; he cculd spare some of it well 
for Brenda, or for the other cousin. 

Cyril came into the room with his hat and 
his riding-crop in his hand, his pleasant face 
~— rather thinner and paler than it usec 
to be. 

“Did you want me? Look sharp, or Bren 
will be waiting.” 

‘* It’s absurd to go out riding,” looking to- 
wards the deep oriel window. ‘' Don't you 
see how the clouds are cropping up on every 
side? There will be a deluge presently.” 

‘$0 I said; but she wants to go. She says 
the house is killing her !”’ 

“ What is it doing to me then? Do you 
think I like it? Do you imagine it’s pleasant 
to me to be cooped up here bet ween four walls ? 
Why should I be the only one to think of busi- 
ness, whilst you amuse yourselves as much as 
you like?” said Sir Eric, angrily, pushing 
aside a heap of papers, 
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“ My dear fellow, if you wasted my help 
why on earth didn’t you ask for it? Is there 
anything I can do for you?” 

‘* Nothing, only sit down. 

ou,’”’ 
‘‘Ts it a long talk ycu want about anything 
and everything? I can’t stop now, the horees 
are waiting; but I'll be at your service for 
hours as e00n as we come in.” ‘ 

And without waiting for an answer he shut 
the door behind him, and went back with a 
smile to the hall, where Brenda was standing 
ready to mount in her close-fitting habit, 
which suited her rounded figure so well. 

‘Let us go for a good gallop over the 
grass,” she said, eagerly. 
the blues out of me if I can!” 


Tt want to talk to 





“T want to shake 


* Anywhere you like, only be prepared for | 


@ Wetting. It was all sunshine a minute ago, 
and now there are fearful clouds.” 

“Never mind. I don’t feel as if anything 
should keep me from ridii 
patting the neck of her beatiifal roan. 

** Nothing shall,” eaid a voice behind her, 
and, turning quickly, she found 
toher. ‘Only would you 
Cyril for me? He has such a much better 


Eric close 


this afternoon!” , Brenda with a sort of reserved interest, as 


i@ exchanging | 


head for figures than I, and I’m sick to death | 


cf the whole concern f” 
Brenda's face fell perceptibly, and she gave 
one quick, upward glange at Cyril. 


ead OE eit for yon dewm by 


oom moa.” 
“ Ob, if you won't, you won't !” with an 
offended air. “ Of course I can’t make you, 


One of ué must stop at home to receive Park- 
= A. after Pd been Foy ee: 

my my ave 
let me out for a breath frests air!” 

Cyril gat Brenda on to the roan, ard ar- 
tanged he® habit with a lingering hand. He 
did not know how few his chances might be of 
other rides with Her, and it was hard to give 
her up for even one afternooh. 

it was —— his nature to be disoblig- 
ing, and he coulé not forget that he owed Eric 
some consideration and courtesy as the present 
master of the house. 


“ Parkinson is not coming till half-past six, | 


and there would be of time to do the 
books when we came home!” he said, rather 
erossly, for the best temper cam be rubbed up 
at times, “But if ycu’d rather——_"’ 


‘« Theresa good » Give me my hai,” 
to one of the “I suppose Panch- 
bow! can me?” 

“Iso 60,” and without waiting to sce 


them start, he went back to the library, throw- 
ing his hat and riding-erop on the hall-iable 
as he went. . ‘ 

He paced up and down thercom in a furieus 
temper, calling himself a thundering idiot for 
having given way so easily. He was sure to get 
no thanks from Brenda, whom he ought to 
have considered before everyone. 

She had told him fraukly that she did not 
care to be left alone with Eric, and yet, after 
that, he had been persuaded to give her up to 
him for several hours. 

He fretted and fumed for ever 80 long before 
he calmed down svfiiciently to set to work, 
and when he placed himeelf at the wriiing- 
table he lit the largest cigar he possessed, be- 
cause it was an understood role that nothing 
but cigarettes should be smoked in any of the 
general sitting-rooms. 

After a while he threw himzelf heart and 
soul into the work before him, and ran his 
eye rapidly over the lines of figures. He could 
quite understand what a dreary task it had 
been for his cousin; for Robins, the bailiff, 
bad muddled them unaccountably, and Eric 
himself had made confusion worse confounded 
by jumbling everything together. 

A bill for new harnees, which only belonged 
to the stable accounts, was thrust in between 
a@ carpenter's bill for repairing a fence, and 
another from the head-gardener for some rare 
plants which Sir Peter had ordered him to 
purchase, 


Farming ex; enses were mixed up with those 


| Eric, You'll find it pretté 


! if he did not know how he stood with her, 
‘‘Immensely!” with a slight,toss of-Ber if she were not 





of the household, and a new livery for a fresh 
footman was put into close juxtaposition with 
fodder for the cows. 

Cyril could not help smiling over the inex- 
trieable tangle, but having’ set his brain to 
work he managed, after the exercise of cdn- 
summate patience, to bring some order out of 
the confusion. 

His fair head was still bent over Mr. Robins’ 
crabbed writing when the other two came in, 


their cheeks glowing after being out in the ! 


fresh air. . 





Cyril threw down his pen, and stood up, 


his old vexation returning at the sight of 
their apparent content. 


| derisively, 


coat. “And I don’t pity yoaja bit! “You 
should have waited fortes!” ~ 
“And lost all the best of the afternoon ? ” 
rey * Your welcome’s as damp as my 
cos 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tue dinner passed off very well that night, 


for it was a relief to all of them to have the 


solicitor to tell them some of the London 


‘ news, and to turn their thoughts from sad 
; memories. 

“We had a glorious spin across Ashley | 

| Common, and Punchbowl was as fit as a face, almost colourless browm hair, and & set 


Miss Moreland was a maiden lady of faded 


fiddle,” began Eric, as he threw himself of features which were not conspicuous for 
into an arm.chair and stretched himself anything except their unobtrusiveness. 


lazily. 
‘I hope you enjoyed it?” speaking 


» 


t 
@ of all, and 
I lett off, 


head, “it couldn’t have been 
That was the unkindes® 

Cyril flushed angrily. + 
“Now you can go on'® 









his way to the door. 
Crowsfoot or Trumpeter ™ 

“Trumpeter! ” said § 
had no objection to takings 
mount, but that was nor : 
lend his own. ‘“ But I say, wher 
to? We've never had our talk }™ 


_ 


“No; bat I suppose it cout wait, and I 
can’t” 
“ Ate you going without a of ten?” 
oe ae -_ — = at him 
in surprise. oreley. in despair,” 
alluding to Miss Mor ia her old govermess, 


who had beem asked 46 come to The Towers - 
, ee Mrs. Grandy in the { N 
the three cousins could ‘ should he take it 


village suggested 
not possibly be Jeft withewt a chaperon. 


‘‘ Get Eric to console hee,” very curtly, as ; 


hegshut the door. 

When he was ont his ruffled feelings were 
soon smoothed. It wae so delightfal to fiad 
himself on the back of a horse after 
shut in the house for those omg weary day# 
mourning. The fresh cool aix, with the breath 
s spring in it, invigorated gmd exhilarated 

im. 
The cobwebs blew away from his braim as 
Trumpeter carried him ia ahard gallop over 
. wo ety’ Lee = mss ee Vague — of 

oubt and forebediag whic preyed on 
him lately was-blown away Hike the carly 
fruit-Blestoms by the wind, and hia sunshiny 
nature reasserted itself like the laughing 
sunshine after the tears of an April shower. 

As soon as his horse slackened his pace and 
gave him more time for thought, he was 
busily engaged in trying to solve the problem 
which has puzzled many a wiser head than 
his—how much, or rather how little, two 
people can live on in comfort. Their grand- 
father had made up both his and Brenda’s 
incomes to the amount of a thousand a- 
year. 

The two thousands joined together would 
meke a decent income, and he thought that 
some day, before very long, he would have the 
conrage to propose such an arrangement to 
his cousin. He had become so used to having 
her always with him that he never contem- 
plated the possibility of their being separated, 
except perhaps for a few months, whilst ke 
was looking out for a new career as well as a 
new home. In spite of the little misunder- 
standings which kept rising between them ever 
since Sir Eric's arrival, he felt sure of her 
affection. She certainly loved him, but 


whether as a lover or a cousin he was not, ag 
he expressed it, “ cocksure,”’ 

‘** You are wet to the skin, of course? ”’ she 
called out to him, having come out on to the 
steps, a3 she explained to him afterwards, to 
watch the rain-drops glistening in the sun, 
though her eyes ran anxiously over his wet } 


No one was ever known to remember the 


to | colour of her yes, and her nality wassc 
little interesting to outsi rey ofter 
' forgot her presence, and Fas 


there. Bil tue 3 ae 
|. She was of a profound sit » gullible by 
' ‘the merest schoolboy ; but t gentle and 
| ratiring by dieposition she lind the eourage of 
as lion in the defence of a weer 

Brenda loved her, Cyril a good 
_ ld thing, and Eric openly laughed at her. 

“ What does Eric his talk? He 


{ 


he should : marked, ag. she 
mre you off 
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looks as serious about it as if he had the 

affairs of the Empire to settle,” Brenda re- 

walked up and down the 

terrace after aT chen of Pasa 
rfedtly aware tlw and 8 

Scowbkese—either hh Miss Moveliindbin: fh 

ee os een Tete 
cin the dining-room. © 

“There is a good deal “to settle, and I 

he means to give me & to be off,” 

“What do you mean?’ breath’ , atep- 

ing still, but not waiting for sm answer. 

“Hasn’t it alwa — home? Why 

us a} 
“My dear chil@, do you suppose. that [ 
would think of sponging on Eric for the rest 


of my days?” ; 
“Higa tre -wry unkind. You don’t think of 
me fora moment,” bursting into tears. 
“Don't 1? Bren, I've done nothing elcc 
the last few days,” and he drew her 
small within his arm. ‘‘I saw you had 
a letter from Lady Sophia, but you never told 
me what was in it.” 3 
“No; promise not to say a word to Eric,” 


wiping her long lashes, ‘and I wilk Mother 
to know if it would be at for 
mom ota on at The Towers until came 
| back to England. And I won't dem DE 
on earth shall mske me stay om o's 
house,” stamping her foot om the gravel, if 


you are gone!” 

“No, you shan'é do that,” he agreed, cor- 
dially, a resentfal light flashing from his 
eyes. ‘Bat couldn’t you take a small house 
somewhere with Miss Moreland, just for the 
present ?” ‘ ’ 

“Yes; and you should come and live with 
us,” clasping her hands together over his arm, 
and looking up into his face with her glorious 
eyes all brilliant with delight. : 

“T couldn't quite da that,” with a smile, 
though his heart beaf fast. 

The light seemed to go out of her face, and 
it was quite in a dolefal voice she said, as she 
drew away her hands,— : 

‘No, you would feel it so dull—alone with 
me and Moreley,” ending with a big sigh. 

He drew her down on toa seat cut out of 
the stone wall at the end of the terrace, and 
sat down close beside her, letting his right 
arm rest at the top of the wall jast behind 
her small head, 

‘Never dull with you, dear; only my play 
is over, and I've got to work.” 

**Couldn’t you work with us? I’m not 
particularly clever, but I might help you. At 
any rate, I could play to you when you came 
home feeling tired, and you always said that 
refreshed you.” 

“And so it does. Take off your hat and 
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let me look at you. Ishan’t have you many 
more evenings like this!” he said, softly. 

“Qh, don’t say that!” nestling closer to 

im. 

" Brenda never guessed the bitter thoughts 
that were chasing each other so fast through 
his troubled mind. She had no idea that he 
was realising now, for the first time, how 
much it would cost him to be.separated from 
the girl who had been like a sister to him, as 
well as constant companion and friend for so 
ny years. 

er had never been sentimental, only 
frankly fond of one another in quite a prosaic 
fashion. But to-night there was a suggestion 
of something warmer ir the glance of Cyril's 
eyes, a8 they travelled over the pretty brown 
head, with its coronal of curls, the beautiful 
downcast face, where the iong lashes rested so 
heavily on the velvet of her cheeks. 

“Oh, Bren, what shall I do without you?” 
broke from him involuntarily; and as she 
raised her great eyes to his in answer to the 
appeal he stooped his head quickly, and kissed 
her again and again. 

A delicious thrill ran through her veins that 
seemed like pleasure on the borders of pain. 
But she drew back from him, her face suffased 
with hot blushes, in sudden timidity, that yet 
had not one touch of anger in it. 

Before Cyril could say another word the 
scent of cigars and the sound of footsteps 
warned them that they were no longer alone. 

They rose hurriedly and stood apart, with 
an amount of coufusion that they had never 
known before, trying to look at their ease as 
children do who have been caught in a scrape, 

‘* Brenda, is that you?” asked Sir Erio, 

eering into the darkness. ‘ Why are you not 
in the drawing-room with Miss Moreland ?” 

** Because I am out here with Cyril,’’ she 
said, defiantly, for she did not choose to be 
spoken to like a naughty child. “ He is going 
away, he tells me; and I shall probably have 
dear old Moreley all to myself in the fature.”’ 

**I don’t know how or where,” raising his 
—- ‘*IT would not be inhospitable for 
the world; but I have not given her an in- 
definite invitation.” 

“No, —s not; but I suppose I do,” 
and without waiting to explain she slipped 
into the house, and left him looking haughty 
and mystified, like the great Panjamdrum 
without the button at the top. 

Mr. Parkinson was a slight man about the 
middle height, with grizzly mutton-cho 
whiskers, bright eyes, narrow face, an 
thoughtful brow. 

Like Dr, Whitehead, he fels more drawn to 
the younger grandson than to the elder, and 
was disposed to be angry with him for not 
sending for him before, in order that Sir 
Peter might have had time to alter his will. 

He set him down as a foolish young fellow, 
with no eye to his own interest, although en- 
dowed with a clear head, and more than 
average ability. 

He tooka turn on the terrace on purpose 
to have a talk with Cyril, and advise him 
about his fature. Bat, to his annoyance, Sir 
ee, stuck to his elbow, and never left them 
alone, : 

All he could do was to tell him to look him 
up in Lincoln’s Inn whenever he wanted a 
word of advice, and to give hia hand a hearty 
stip when they parted on the door-step next 
morning. 

Cyril stood with his hands in his pockets, 
noticing with pleasure what a grand staré 
every leaf and bud had made since the 
showers of yesterday, when Eric clapped him 
on the shoulder. 

With an inward groan he followed him pre- 
sently into the library, and, taking his stand 
on the hearth-rug, prepared to make his little 
speech, 

Eric handed him his cigar.case, out of 
which he unwillingly selected a cigar, and, 
lighting it deliberately, said carelessly,— 

“I’m off in a day or two—of course I 
couldn’t stay on here,” 

If he expected an indignant protest he must i 





have been disappointed, for his cousin ac- 
quiesced without any fuss. 

*' Naturally you prefer to make a home for 
yourself; and, "pon my word, I don’t blame 
you,” leaning back lazily in a lounge. “I 
shall miss you fearfully, so long a3 I’m here; 
but there are reasons why I can’t ask you to 
Stay.” 

‘Don’t be afraid, nothing would induce 
me,’ flushing hotly. ‘‘ But as to your reasons, 
be so good as to explain.” 

‘* Now, my dear féllow, don’t get on the high 
horse !’’ languidly. ‘‘ How can I touch ona 
most delicate subject if you scowl at me like 
that?” 

“Fire away!” taking no notice of the 
éxpostulation, as he glared at the carving of 
the fine old mantel-piece, as if he had a 
special grudge against it. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,” in the 
suavest tone, ‘I don’t think it’s quite fair— 
quite the correct thing, you know—to make 
love so openly to a girl, who has no choice 
but to listen to you, when she’s forced to be 
under the same roof.” 

“Eric, how dare you!” turning round and 
facing his cousin, his voice vibrating, his eyes 
aflame with indignation. ‘‘I won’t stand 
being insulted by you or any man. If you 
want to quarrel with me leave the girl out of 
the question, for Heaven’s sake. I have never 
made love to her in my life, and to that I 
take my oath.” 

‘* Not on the terrace last night?” with a 
slight sneer. “I could swear you kissed 


‘And if I did, aren’t we cousins ? Haven't 
I known her froma child?” inwardly annoyed, 
almost beyond endurance, at the thought of 
that private interview, when the whole living 
world seemed merged in “he and she,” being 
mocked by curious eyes. 

“ We are none of us children now, and that 

brings me to pay. pola. Of course, you can 
work on her feelings. You are good-looking 
enough to please any girl’s fancy; but, remem- 
ber, she has had nobody but you. And do 
you think it would be good form to entrap 
her into a marriage with a man, who has to 
make-—-?” 
- “Thank Heaven, there is no entrapping in 
the case. She can come to me or not, just as 
she chooses,” throwing back his head, whilst 
his chest heaved fiercely. ‘And if ever it 
comes to my daring to ask her to be my 
wife, it is to her mother I shall go for per- 
mission—not to you.” 

Eric smiled. 

‘* You are not aware that I had a letter 
from Lady Sophia, appointing me Brenda’s 
guardian till her return ?”’ 

“Impossible! She must be mad. She 
can’t have chosen you instead of an old 
friend!” 

‘Oh, yes, she can. I’m an eligible bachelor, 
with a large fortune. She could find a worse 
match for her daughter.” 

‘‘ There would be another person to consult 
as to that,” anicy chill creeping through his 
veins. His pure-minded, lovely Brenda in Sir 
Eric’s power ! The thought was maddening. 

‘* Yes, so there is,’’ stroking his silky mous- 
taches with a smile. ‘I haven’t considered 
the subject enough, there are so many. charm- 
ing women in the world. I don’t quite see 
why I should-choore little Brenda.” 

‘Good heaven’s Eric, you’ve no more 
respect for a woman than for a horse!” 
almost choked with the rage which was filling 
his heart till it seemed as if it would burst. 
‘The poor girl has no father or brother to 
protect her, but she can stand up for herself 
ag well as any one; and ’pon my word, she 
wouldn't have you if you could offer her the 
crown of England.” 

‘‘No?” raising his eyebrows quietly. ‘I've 
generally my own way with women,” 

Cyril turned towards the door, muttering 
something between his clenched teeth that 
sounded like “ infernal coxcomb!”’ 

‘Where are you off to?” Sir Eric called 
out in surprize, ] 


‘* Off to ?”” passing his hand across the sunny 
surls on his forehead. ‘London as the firat 
start. You don’t suppose I’m going to stop 
here another hour after what you've said to 
me?” 

As he turned round, with his hand on the 
handle of the door, the sun shining on his 
handsome face, looking its best with that 
defiant expression in his blue eyes, and on his 
firmly-compressed lips, some remembrance of 
the days of his boyhood flashed across the 
mind of the tired man of the world, and Eric’s 
face softened. 

‘* Don’t be a fool,” he ssid, gently. ‘ It wiil 
make the people think 1’m a brute, and that 
you are kicked out just because I act the part 
of a prudent guardian, and suggest that my 
ward should be left to herself till she has seen 
mors of the world!” 

“T will save you from any farther anxiety 
on that account!” 

And without another word Cyril was turn- 
ing away when Eric called after him,— 

‘‘T suppose you think there’s nothing so 
telling as a dramatic farewell!” 

He stamped hia foot and drew his brows 
together, but made no answer, except by giving 
the decor sucha slam that a suit of armour 
fell off its peg in the hall with a resounding 
clatter. 

A footman hurried out to see what was the 
matter, and was told that the dog-cart would 
be wanted in an hour’s time to go to the 12.30 
train, 





CHAPTER IX. 


“Wat on earth does this mean?” ex- 
claimed Brenda, as she saw & portmanteau 
and hat-box in the hall, with the well-known 
initials of C. F. on the covers, 

‘*Mr, Cyril's had a sudden call to London, 
they say. At least, he’s off in a precious 
hurry, miss!” remarked Markham, in a way 
that suggested he would like to be further 
questioned, 

Brenda gave him one glance with bewildered 
eyes, then flew up the broad staircase with a 
terrible pang in her fluttering heart. 

Cyril going away, and he had never told 
her! What could it mean? It was to her 
that he always told his plans and little 
schemes, whether for enjoyment or business; 
he never lef her in the dark. 

As she hurried along the gallery, she heard 
the drawing-room door open, and stopped to 
look over the balustrade. His golden head 
was just beneath her, 

‘* Cyril! Cyril!” she cried, eagerly. 

He started and looked up, but all the usual 
brightness had gone out of his face, and it 
looked as grave and sad as on the day of his 
grandfather's funeral. 

‘So you are there? I was just looking for 
you!” he called out, and then came up the 
stairs slowly, as if, after all, he were not very 
anxious to see her, 

She ran to meet him, 

‘*What does it mean? Where are you going 
to? Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked, 
breathlessly, staring into his grave face with 
questioning eyes. 

‘*T am going to London,” avoiding her eyes 
ina way that astonished and offended her. 
‘“‘Tt was all arranged ina hurry. I had no 
time to tell you!” 

“No time!’ she cried, scornfally, ‘“* when 
somebody at least had time to pack your port- 
manteau ! I—I wouldn’t have let you go. It’s 
cruel to run away!” dashing an indignant 
tear away. 

How he longed to throw his eager arms 

round ‘ther, and dry her tears with his 
kisses. But Erio’s scornful words were ring- 
ing in his ears, aad he felt bound in honour 
to restrain himeelf. 
“ I’m obliged to go !’’ he said, as prosaically 
as he could, ‘You know I always take 
a long time to pull myself together ; but whem 
it’s once done Idon’t let the grass grow.” 





“You can’é deceive me!” looking him 
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straight in the face. ‘‘ Eric’s a brite. He's 
kicked you out, and I'll tell him so to his 
face |” 

“ Nothing of the kind. I refused to stay 
another hour. You see I’ve been used to be a 
sort of master here, and I couldn’t be a guest 
in my old home.”’ 

“Oh! it’s a fearful shame!” her eyes flash- 


ng. 

oe, Cyril!” came in the butler’s voice 
from down below, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but if you 
want to catch this train you must be off !” 

A spasm of pain, such as he had never 
known before, shot through his heart. Words 
of tenderest love and pity rose to his lips, but 
he forced them back, and only held her little 
hands in his. 

It wasan opportunity such as fate rarely 
gives but once in a life, and he had to let it 
slip. He never dared to raise his eyes to her 
pretty troubled face ; but, bending his head, 
said quietly, ‘‘Good-bye, dear! I hope you'll 
make yourself happy!” 

She clung to his hands as he was drawing 
them away. 

“Oh, Cyril! I'm afraid. I’m afraid of being 
left atone!” 

A shiver ran through him, ard he smothered 
a groan, Why shouldn't he throw every con- 
sideration to the winds, and tell her she would 
never be alone so long as he was in the 
world ! 

The temptation was terrible ; but he over- 
mastered it. No one should be able to say 
that he, Cyril Farquhar, had not behaved like 
a man of honour. Whatever happened, he 
would never be ashamed of himself or his 
doings. 

Still the effort tried him. His face was 
set and atern, and he could not force a smile 
to his lips, or speak in his usual fashion. 

‘‘ You will have plenty of people to take 
care of you!’ he said, in a voice that sounded 
strangely harsh and unfeeling to her ears, 
‘‘and if ever you want me, aletter to the 
Janior Carlton will always find me. Good- 
bye!” 

"She looked at him, feeling chilled and be- 
wildered, scarcely able to believe her eyes, 
when he lefs her there, and ran downstairs 
without even asking her to come and see him 
off ! 

She watched Eric lounge on to the steps, 
eaw no shake of the hands pass between the 
cousins, a8 Cyril sprang into the dog-cart, 
took up the reins, and only turned to give a 
nod, which included the butler, as well as his 
master, in a curt farewell. Then the wheels 
sounded on the gravel, there was a clatter of 
horse's hoofs, as Panchbowl st20d on his hind 
legs after his usual fashion, and presently the 
big doors were closed with a sullen clang, as 
if the joy of her life was shut out from her for 
ever, almost before her youth began. 

She walked to her room, looking white, 
but calm, The tears had dried on her lashes. 
Cyril had gone—gone—gone! but the worst 
of all was that he had not cared at all about 
this last good-bye ! 

That was the cruellest cut of all. Last night 
he had kissed herout there under the stars, 
and talked to her as if he could not bear his 
life without her. To-day he would not look 
her in the face, and parted from her with the 
utmost indifference. 

What could it mean? Never had she felt 
80 utterly desolate before as she sat alone in 
her pretty badroom, with her hands clasped 
loosely on her lap. 

When the gong sounded for luncheon she 
was still sitting there, doing nothing but think- 
ing. Thank goodness, she knew her eyes 
weren't red, s0 no one could laugh at her. 
She had no appetite, andfelt as if the first 
mouthfal would choke her; but she must go 
down or Sir Eric would, think she was break- 
ing her heart for a man who had showed 
that he did not care for her. 

She sat like an offended queen at the head 
of the lancheon-table, not at all unwilling to 
show her anger with Eric, for she felt per- 
fectly certain that he was in fault, 





After one glance at her white face and 
resentful eyes, he took no farther notice of 
her, but made himself particularly agreeable 
to Miss Moreland, who seemed to blossom into 
new life under his gentle treatment. 

Although it was her own choice not to talk, 
and she had quite resolved that if her cousin 
addressed her she would give him nothing 
but monosyllabic answers, Brenda did not at 
all approve of being left out in the cold, as if 
she were in di , and not he. 

Eric held the door open for her when she 
went out of the rcom; and, to her intense 
disgust, she met his eyes, twinkling with 
actual amusement. 

This was more offensive that the fiercest 
anger, and she retired to the morning-room, 
her heart swelling with indignation. 

‘‘My dear child, I’m anxious about you!" 
said Miss Moreland, affectionately, as soon a3 
she was alone with her former pupil. ‘ You 
are not looking at all like mle lind 

‘*Of course not! I ought to be ashamed of 
myself if I did! Do you know that Cyril has 
been turned out of this house, which has been 
his home for twenty years?’ her eyes 
flashing. 

‘‘ Not turned ont ! Oh, dear,no!” soothingly. 
‘Sir Eric told mo that he had begged P red 
cousin not to be in such a hurry ; but nothing 
would induce him to stay.” 

“Oh, Erio’s very clever!"’ her lip curling 
disdainfully. ‘‘ He would knock me down on 
the lawn, and then tell me it was a pity to lie 
on the damp grass! I hate him with = | 
whole heart!" setting her white teet 
viciously; ‘‘and I shall never do anything 
elee but hate him all my life long!” 

‘* Thanks, belle cousine! Don’t you think it 
would be wiser to shut the door before you 
indulge in such deliciously frank sentiments?” 
and, looking round, she saw Sir Eric standing 
in the doorway, with a mocking smile upon 
his handsome face. 

Her usual audacity deserted her, and for 
once in her life Brenda was eg ger 

Eric kept his eyes on her face, as if he 
enjoyed her confusion; then, coming up to 
her, he said, gravely,— 

‘‘May I ask you to come into the library? 
Miss Moreland will excuse you, I know.” 

‘* What do you want? Can't you say it here?” 

“No!” haughtily. ‘If I could I should 
not trouble you to cross the hall, which seems 
to be too much exertion for you!” he added, 
sarcastically. 

Brenda made no further expostulation, but 
went to the library without a word. 

‘“‘ Sit down,” said Sir Eric, ‘‘and don’t look 
as if you were in a dentist’s hands!” 

She placed herself on the sofa, and he sat 
down by her side, when she withdrew into the 
farthest corner, and rearranged her dress, so 
that it should not come in contact with him. 

** You foolish child!'’ he said, indulgently. 
‘Why are you angry with me? Because 
Cyril has gone ?"’ 

‘ She turned, and looked him straight in the 
ace. 

‘You turned him out; and it’s an awful 
shame!” 

‘*You are mistaken,” very coldly. ‘He 
went of his own accord.” 

“Ah! but why did he go?” 

* Do you insist upon knowing?” 

She nodded. 

Yes, at any price, she thought, she would 
know the reason for his sudden flight. 

Eric hesitated before he answered; but 
there was something in the defiant expression 
of her eyes that egged him on. 

“First I must tell you that Lady Sophia 
has asked me to consider myself your guardian 
until her return.” 

. _ face flashed to the curls on her fore- 
ead, 

“It's not true!" she cried. “It can’t be 
true!” 

‘You will find that it is true!” he said, 
angrily. ‘At all events, you know from this 
that I have a right to look after you, and 
interfere if anything is going wrong.” 





‘I shall never acknowledge that right!” 
throwing back her head. 

‘‘That will not make the slightest differ. 
ence,” coldly. ‘When youare in a pleasanter 
frame of mind I will tell you of the plan which 
I have sketched out for you; but I see plainly 
that I had better postpone it.” 

‘‘ Tell me why Cyril went?’ she said, slowly, 

‘* Because you were of an age when cousin! 
affection might develop into something 
warmer ; and it was my daty to avert such a 
catastrophe ! ’’ staring at her pitilessly, as the 
crimson rushed like a flood over her fair face. 

“Cyril did not think so?” she gasped, in 
real terror. 

** My dear girl, Cyril is not the sort of fellow 
to boast of his conquests. But have you given 
him any cause to think the contrary? Last 
night, for instance?” watching her closely, 
“You seemed to be having something like a 
flirtation.” 

She started to her feet, her beautiful eyes 
blazing. 

“T liked him better than anyone else; but 
I defy you to say I did more!” 

**You couldn’t.very well, could you?” he 
said, quietly, as she dashed out of the room. 


(To be continued.) 








MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SIR ROGER DALKEITH TURNS THE TABLES UPON 
GUY FORRESTER. 


Guy Forrester had anticipated beardiug 
the lion in his den, but now the tables were 
turned with a vengeance, and the lion was not 
only bearding him, but tearing and rending 
him, and making him feel very small indeed. 
Never before had the artist looked so disap- 
provingly upon his own conduct, and upon 
the way in which he had managed, or rather 
mismanaged, this chapter in his life. 

Reviewing his madcap actions by the un- 
flattering light cast upon them by the lantern 
of Sir Roger’s words, he saw that he had been 
a sanguine and insane fool to do what he had 
done, without greater certainty as to the result. 

He had no desire whatever for publicity. 
Perhaps even less than Sir Roger himself; for 
deep down in his own mind were reasons 
known only to himself, which would make 
any such revelations a very unpleasant matter 
to Guy Forrester; and he waited with white 
set face for the Baronet to continue. 

“Have you nothing to say for yourself in 
extenuation of the perjary of which you have 
been guilty ?” inquired Sir Roger sternly. 

“No! I see you are silent, Well! it is bet- 
ter so. I will continue, and tell you my other 
proposition, which may possibly find more 
favour in your eyes than poverty with the 
woman you lately professed to love. 

‘¢ Mr, Forrester, I have already informed you 
that your conduct has rendered my daughter 
penniless. Never shall she be accepted for 
the wealth which she was expected to confer. 
I might rid her doubtless of the worthless 
partner to whom she is tied, but I will not do 
so. Rather I will use that tie, to protect 
her from the attentions of other men. She 
has been foolish, but she is not so lost fo right 
feeling but that she will realize she cannot 
be untrue to the vows which she made to her 
husband. 

‘Though years pass on without your seeing 
each other, and oceans roll between you, May 
Dalkeith will be faithful to her marriage 
vows. Therefore she will listen to no other 
strolling artist, actors, or others, who may 
chance accidentally to cross her path as you 
have done; for the rest, she will certainly meet 
no one else beneath my roof, so I trust that I 
shall be saved future annoyances from the 
masculine sex. 

‘“ My first cffer evidently did not meet with 
your approval, Mr, Forrester; my second may 
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possibly do so, WhatI propose is, that within 
‘ half-an-hour you shall be out of this house, and 
that after your departure = shall be as much 
dead to me and my daughter as though you 
had never existed; and that you will not at 
any time attempt, by word or deed, to assume 
any sort of relationship to me or mine. And 
that you do not reveal the secret of your 
absurd marriage to any human being, friend 
or foe, and that you will at all times assist in 
preventing that secret from being known. 

‘If you will faithfally promise to fulfil these 
conditions, the sum of five hundred pounds a.- 

ear shall be paid to you so long as I live. 

ore I cannot, and will not, do.” 

The artist looked at Sir Roger. He was 
anything but an aged man, although he had 
left youth very far behind. The silver threads 
in his hair and the wrinkles visible in his 
face bespoke him about fifty-five, and Gay 
reasoned that he might be expected to live 
for the next twenty years. That would repre- 
sent ten thousand pounds, which was a sum 
worth baving. 

Poor Hawthorn and all her love was for- 
gotten in this calculation of pounds, shillings, 
and pence ; but it was absolately impossible, 
‘he told himself, for him to be condemned to 
perfect poverty for the sake of a passing 
fancy. 

He had not done it for the woman he had 
doved best of all the world, and he certainly 
would do it for no other. 

‘“‘ It is scarcely what I had hoped for,” he 
‘aid, slowly ; “but since you say you can offer 
no better terms I do nct cee that I have any 
-choice but to accept these.” 

‘I can offer mo better terms,’’ replied the 
Baronet, abruptiy. ‘‘In fact, I should say 
few men have ever been so well paid, or psid 
at all, for such an ungentlemanlike transaction 
as the one inquestion. 1 can offer you no better 

terms ; bat if you prefer to fit it, pray co not 
hesitate to say so. J do not fear the result!” 

‘' No! I have no wieh to fight,” 

The Baronet smiled, coldly. 

‘* Bat what guarantee have I that you will 
pay me this annuity?” questioned Guy. 

“ My word! If you are not satisfied with 
the security, you have your remedy.” 

** And that is?” 

*' You can claim your wife!" retorted Bir 
Roger, maliciously. 

The artist remained in deep thought. He 
-saw that he had no choice in the matter, so he 
made a “ virtus of necessity.” 

‘Every one knows that Sir Roger Dalkeith 
is a man of honour,” he eaid politely, “even 
if ke does indulge in harsh judgments and un- 
complimentary language. I should certainly 
‘have preferred to have made May happy; but 
since you deny me that right I have no choice 
but to follow out your wishes, and leave her 
totally unmolested in the charge of one, who, 
saving her husband, is her natural and most 
rightfal guardian and protector. Dear girl! I 
hope she will be contented with this arrange. 
ment! I must leave it to you to break your 
scheme to her. I must confess I have a per- 
fect horror of ® woman’s tears,and May is 
young ; her feelings are fresh and sensitive, 
her tears very near the surface. If I must 
tell the truth she is really fond of me, and I 
fear, when she hears what you have decided, 
there will be a terrible scene. I should prefer 
not to see her again if you do not mind.” 

“‘T do not mind at sll; in fact, it is all the 
other way with me, I should mind your see. 
‘ing her very much. Indeed, I hope you two 
will never meet again in this world, for a 
more despicable villain, I think, it has never 
been my misfortune to meet. I did not believe 
@ man existed so thoroughly heartless as you 
have proved youreelf to be, and Lord Rangor 
shall hear my opinion of bis friend.” 

* Do not oblige me to tell him the trath in 
my own defence,” cried Guy in anger. ‘ Your 
paltry five hundred a-year will scarcely sup- 
ply me with cigars, and certainly will not 
pay me for the Icss of character in the eyes of 
the world.” 

“You must smoke a very choice brand, 


young man,” retorted the Baronet, jeeringly. 
‘** However you are right as regards Lord 
Rangor; the least said concerning you to any 
one the better. Youcan inform him that J 
declined to receive you, and I need not reply to 
his letter. For the rest, I think the half-hour 
I named is nearly up, Mr. Forrester. I will 
undertake to explain to your wife the arrange- 
ment we have agreed upon. She knows her 
daty as a daughter, and I do notin the least 
fear but that she will fall into our views with 
equanimity. If you have anything you wish 
to say to herI will deliver a message for you ; 
but I should object to your meeting again.” 

** No!” replied Guy, coolly, ‘I don’t think 
Ihave anything particularto say. Give her 
my love, poor little woman, and tell her not 
to fret; that it is our duty to bow to your 
wishes, and that it is Letter as it is.” 

A look of satire overspread Sir Roger's 
features, 

** Your love!" he repeated, scornfally. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Forrester, I can convey no false- 
hoods for you. You do not, and never did, 
love poor believing little May. You acted a 
part entirely for your own benefit, and she 
has been the sacrifice. You have secured five 
hundred a-year and freedom, while she has 
lost all, and is tied for life. On second 
thoughts, however, I wil] deliver your message 
verbatim. 

“T cannot imagine a better cure for love 
myself, and she is my daughter. I need keep 
you no longer, our time is up. Remember, 
one indiscreet word on your part, and the 
annuity will be stopped. You may think you 
are unobserved, but be assured my eyes will 
be upon you; and I shall both hear and know 
what you do.”’ 

**IT should decidedly object to espionage,’’ 
said Guy, indignantly ; ‘‘the five hundred a- 
year is not worth being exposed to it!” 

** You have always your remedy, Mr. For- 
rester,” said Sir Roger, coldly. ‘And now 
allow me to wish you good day. We must 
carry out our compact to the letter.’’ And he 
walked towards the door with his watch in 
the palm of his hand. 

‘Sir Roger,” said Gay, “you must acknow- 
ledge that I am very submissive, that I am 
doing everything you wish; but I have been 
put to very heavy expenses lately, which I can 
ill afford. The license and travelling expenses, 
and the waste of time, which means money 
to me; and, in truth, I cannot leave the neigh- 
bourhood until I have paid my hotel bill.” 

‘© What will it amount to?” 

‘‘ Twenty pounds, at least.’ 

Sir Roger tock his porte-monnaie from hia 
inner pocket, and Guy’s eyes glittered at sight 
of the roll of notes he produced from it. He 
detached five from the rest and handed them 
to his son-in law. 

“Twenty-five pounds!” he said, ‘ that 
will clear you at Great St. Ormoand take you 
back to town; bs good enough to leave tc- 
morrow. I wish you good day!” and Sir 
Roger very decidedly opened the door, and 
bowed Mr. Guy Forrester out. 

. * - * * 
Poor May, kneeling by the window with her 
head resting upon the ledge, saw her husband 
pass downthe garden. She watched him all 
the time he was in sight, but he never once 
turned round. 

He would not have done so with the chance 
of annoying Sir Roger and risking his an- 
nuity ; but upon this occasion he never even 
thought of it. He was indignant with the 
Baronet for hia lack of generosity. 

“Stingy old curmudgeon!’’ he exclaimed, 
aloud, when he was a sofiicient distance from 
the house to make sure he should not be heard, 
but someone did hear him for all that. Old 
Thomas, behind the laurel hedge, heard hia 
words diatinctly. ‘‘Stingy old curmudgeon! 


And Gay Forrester passed out of cld 
Thomas’s hearing, leaving him thinking 
deeply over the words he had heard, and uz- 
commonly puzzled by them. 

‘I can’t make it out,” he said, at length, 
‘but I'll tell Mra. Wheeler, and mayhap s/ie 
can, for she’s a deal more clever than I am; 
and if there’s anything to be made out of is 
she’s sure to know. I'm afeeard there's some- 
thing wrong.” he.continued, shaking his head. 
“TI never did believe in them wandering arti:t 
chaps; they’re worse than sailors, who we are 
told has wives in every port. Bat there! 111 
tell Mrs. Wheeler, and, perhaps, there ain'« 
no meanin’ in it, and he mayn't be so bad 
after all!” 

And May watched Guy pass ont of sight, 
too, leaning eagerly from the window for 
some sign from him, She was not so fully 
disillusionized that she could take quietly this 
new sign of indifference. 

A great sigh rose to her lips, A deep ech 
wrung her heart, and large tears fell slowly 
down her wan cheeks. 

She knew before that her husband did not 
love her, but that he should go away like that, 
without one glance, was altogether too much 
for her equanimity, and she fairly broke down 
under the sad and chaotic feelings which 
oppressed her. 

That evening Thomas Mandrake repeated 
what he had heard in the garden to the house. 
keeper, but he evidently chose a wrong mc- 
ment for the solution of the problem, for Mrs. 
Wheeler was so decidedly smappish thas 
Thomas thought he should find both the 
kitchen and the housekeeper’s room tco hot for 
him that night; so he bade her good evening 
and shofiled off to keep company with the 
rats in his comfortless room over tke stables. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘¢ 1R, FORRESTER IS AN UNMITIGATED SCOUNDREL! 
I HAVE PROVED HIM ALL ROUND.” 


May obeyed her father implicitly. She had 
been brought up to do so since babyhood, ana 
now fally realized that her first venture in 
independence had been far from satisfacterys, 
even to herself, 

He had desired her to remain in her room 
that day, and she did not go downstairs ai 
all, although so many hours of enforced ix- 
activity hung heavily upon her hande. P 

She found it absolutely impossible to read, 
write, or to paint. She could not concentrate 
her ideas upon any subject, except the sorrow 
within her aching heart. 

For hours she sat looking at ker mother's 
picture, and great tears welled to her eyes. 
as she remembered that she should uever, 
never cee her dear face in life again. She fel: 
that the clasp of her mother's a:ms would ba 
a panacea even for her griefs and trouble:, 
and ehe knew how wildly she had hoped fer 
that time to come, and now it wag never to 
be—never ! 

That fatal word rang through her mind a3 
a cad refrain; she could not shut it ont. 

She should never see her mother in this 
life, for she was now an angel in heaven, And 
the sweet face smiled at her, as though, if 
cnly those red lips could epeak, they would 
be able to give her some comforting assurance 
which would bring such sunshine into her 
life as had never yet been in it. 

Poor little May! it was her only solace that 
day to commune with her mother’s picture, 
and think what loving words she would speak 
to her if only she were here by her side; and 
her mother seemed to her to smile as thongh 
phe understocd her child's thoughts and would 
respond to them. ; : 

May felt that a long walk might relieve her 
pent-up feelings, bat she decided to obey her 





after all the expense I have been put to over 
this wretched affair tco. Twenty-five pounds! 
and no doubt he will stop it out of his first 
payment! Well, the richer some people are . 
the tighter they hold on to their money ; | 





here’s a case in point.” i 


father’s injanctions, so her walk had to be 
copfined to the limited Bpace of her own 
apartment, 

Mrs. Wheeler came up more than once to 
try and cheer her, but the girl only laid her 
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head tron her shoulder, held her work-worn 
hand, and sighed,— 

““Oh, Wheeler, I never thought it would 
end like this!" she said, with lips which 
trembled painfully. 

*‘No, no, don’t say that, deario!” replied 
the old woman. “It isn’t ended yet, and 
who knows but that it will all come right 
some of these days, even if Sir Roger is angry 
at first and can’t hit it off with your gentle- 
man. Don’t lose heart, there’sa pet! After 
all, it’s natural; perhaps, that he should be put 
out. All fathers arn't as good-natured as 
mine was, poor dearold man! He took the 
wise course and forgave us, and I loved him 
for it, I can tell you; but folks aren’t all made 
alike, and some can’t give in all at once.” 

‘And some never give in at all,” said 
May, with a sad smile; ‘ bat it is not that, 
Wheeler. I never expected much love from 
my father; but Mr. Forrester's I did believe 
in, and now he has left me without a single 
word, or even a backward glance, and I can- 
not understand it at all.” 

‘*Perhaps he was made to, dearie; who 
knows? But if so, he will claim you very 
goon, no doubt; and you will be happy in his 
love when the clouds have passed by.” 

The girl did not answer, but her smile was 
sadder than tears; and the housekeeper saw 
that it was so,and left the room in haste, 
lest her consciousness of the fact should be 
seen in her countenance. 

For May’s heart had told her that happiness 
would not be her portion, 

Later, Mrs. Wheeler brought her a nice 
tempting dinner, but although she was really 
faint and very weary, it was but little she 
could be persuaded to eat, 

And once more poor May was left alone, for 
kind as the housekeeper was, she had too 


great amount of time in her young mistresa’s 
room, 


After awhile May began turning over the 





Se 


As she was just thinking the matter over, 
her father entered the room unobserved, and, 


‘*I don’t beliave in gratitude in the genuine 
meaning of the word,” he returned, dryly ; 


going up behind her, gazed at the picture of] “ butI will find ont if loan, why Mr. Forrester 


the lovely face for some time. 

‘* Another of Mr. Forrester'’s works of art, I 
conclude, May?” he said, coldly. ‘He has 
chosen a pretty woman for his model !”’ 

May started at his voice, and uttered a faint 


y: 

‘Oh! papa, I never heard you come in!” 
she gasped. ‘‘ You quite startled me! Yes, 
Guy painted this, and it is wonderfully done. 
Look at the eyes; they seem to speak and to 
be fall of some sad, sweet, strange story! I 
wish I knew it! I feel that I should like to 
comfort her. She is indeed very—very beauti- 
fal,don’t you think so? Pretty is scarcely 
the right word to express her loveliness!” 

Sir Roger leant over her shoulder and 
examined the portrait, then stretched out his 
hand for it. 

It was so seldom that he evinced interest in 
anything, that his daughter looked at him 
eagerly, 

‘Oh, papa! you don’t know her, do you? 
If so, do tell me who she is, and all abont her! 
I want very much to hear her history, for I 
am gure there ia much of sadnessas well as joy 
in her life |’ 

‘You really must not be so fanciful, child!” 
returned the Baronet, regarding her in wonder, 
ere his cold eyes settled again upon the picture. 
‘I like the face!” he said at length, after a 
long perusal of the lineaments of her features. 
‘“*T flatter myself I am a reader of character ; 
and I believe that woman, whoever she is, is 


; good, and capable of deep love and devotion. 
, She has plenty of power and will, bat yet she 
| would put herself aside for the sake of anyone 


pictures in her portfolio, trying to interest her- | 


self in them, sitting at the window in the 
gloaming, and letting the fading light fall upon 
the sketches that she might the more perfectly 
see them. 

Among her own paintings, upon which she 
gazed with questioning eyes, wondering as to 


their real merits in an artistic point of view, | 


were a few of Guy Forrester’s, presented to 


her in tender moments as she chanced to | 


admire or praise them; while others had been 


given or lent as copies, among which were | 


thoze two which she had chosen for herself— 


the sketch of St. Clement's Church, Jersey, | 


and the study of the beantifal speaking face 
of ‘ Gipsy.” 

No sooner did she come upon it than it 
rivetted her attention as usual. 

_Who was this Gipsy? and why was Guy so 

silent concerning her, as assuredly he was? 

She realised now, sitting there alone, that 
the glamour of his love and presenca had more 
than once silenced the inquiries which she had 
fully intended to make concerning her. 

It came to her now as by a revelation that 
Guy had put her questicna aside—now by a 


joke at her tendency to jealousy, now by a | 


caress, and that her words had been stifled 
intentionally. 


she really cared for, and adapt herself to. the 


_ ways of the man she loved, however great 
much real work to do to be able to spend a | 


might be his peculiarities,” he continued, 
musingly, 
ago sacrifice everything to make her lover 

PPy 
‘Who did you say she was, May?” and 
his glance turned to the fanciful name upon 
the margin of the paper. ‘Gipsy! she’s no 
gipsy! She is a refined and educated woman, 
scarcely English I think. Do you know 
nothing abont her?” 

‘‘Nothing! I wish I did; I asked Guy 
more than once who she was, but he never 
answered me!" 

‘Why was that?’’ and the keen eyes of 
the Baronet were fixed upon her. 

“I can hardly say; something always 
seemed to intervene!” 

‘* Seemed to do s0; which means, I suppose, 
that Mr. Guy Forrester was clever enough to 
force his conversation as the conjurors do the 
cards they mean you to take; you think you 
have chosen one, but in reality you take the 
one they mean you to have all the time.” 

May thought over her father's words 
before she answered him, 

“T don’t know, papa; I was wondering 
before you came in why Guy seemed dis. 
inclined to talk of his friend; he might have 
known that I should be only too glad to be 
one to her, for his sake."’ 

‘“‘Oh! he was disinclined, was he?” asked 


' Sir Roger, abruptly. 


| 
And as the thought struck home to her, she ' 


sat there with a new pain gnawing at her 


th scarcely knowing herself what it could , 
e. 


Was she indeed jealous, as Guy had sug- | 


gested, or was it a prescience of evil pressing 
upon her heart in connection with that sweet, 
wistful face ! 

No; it was not jealousy, but a deep pity for 
one whom she was inwardly assured wasa 
fellow.sufferer ; a longing to knowher history. 

In fact, it came to her with certainty that 
the cycles of their lives had met and crozsed 
somewhere, or would do so, which must be the 


fellow-creature, and eympathy for the sorrows 


which she dimly suspected had darkened her | 


life. 


“I can’é say yes; but still I think so.” 

‘‘And you really want to know who the 
lady is?” 

“Indeed I do, somehow I cannot forget 


| her.” 


‘* Will you give me this picture, May ?” 

‘Oh! please, no. I should not like to part 
with it,” and she stretched out her hand to 
take it back again. ‘I feel as if I had made 
a friend of the Gipsy, she is quite a companion 
to me,’’ she answered eagerly. 

The Baronet did not reply for fully a 
minute, 

* IT suppose yon could spare it for a day or 


r | two, if it would help me to find oat who the 
cause of the interést she felt in this unknowa ' 


lady is, and I promise to restore you the 
portrait safely, and unhurt, within a week?” 

‘Oh, yes, I should be very gratefal to 
you!” she said eagerly, 


‘She is the sors of woman who! 


made a secret of the name of the lady who 
sat for that portrait, But now, we must talk 
of matters nearer home. Possibly you saw 
Mr. Forrester leave here this afternoon ?”’ 
May raised her sad eyes to her father's. 


“True, I saw. him,” she murmared 
dejectedly. ‘‘ What have you arranged with 
him, papa ?” 


“My dear,"’ replied Sir Roger with less 
harshness than usual in his tone, “ Mr. 
Forrester is an unmitigated scoundrel, I have 
proved him all round. He entrapped you 
into marrying him for the sake of what money 
he éould squeeze out of me, or induce you to 
coax outof me. Hedid not know my nature, 
or he would not have been tempted to come 
to Lake St. Ormo. However, he will noi 
trouble you any more. Mr. Guy Forrester 
has left here for ever. Had I found that he 
really loved you, May, I have not so far for- 
gotten the brief love dream in which I once 
indulged myself, but that I might one day 
have forgiven you both for your deception 
and folly; but nothing which the world could 
offer me would induce me to acknowledge 
such a-man for a son-in-law as the fellow you 
have co insanely married. This I told him, 
and there is no question but that he wished 
himself unmarried with all his heart and 
soul!” 

“Father, spare me!” cried May, putting 
up her hands, as though she would fend off 
his terrible words. 

“Tam speaking because I desire to spare 
you,” he said, firmly, ‘‘ to save you from the 
misery which your own act would have 
brought upon you. I cannot but feel what 
your sufferings would have been, living a life 
of poverty with a man, who not only did not 
,love you, but who would think you, without. 
i the money for which he wedded you, aa in- 
' tolerable nuisance.” j 

‘Oh! Icould not bear that,” cried May in 
anguish. s 

** You will never ba asked to do so,” rejoined 
Sir Roger, gravely. ‘* Mr. Guy Forrester, the 
/man in whom you believed, has relinquished 
all right, power, and authority over you; and 
at what price do you think he has surrendered 
, your love and a husband's privileges?" 

Slowly the colour faded from the young 
| wife’s face, and left it white indeed, while 
' the beantifal blue eyes looked back with a new 
horror in them. 
| “Go on!” she said, in an awe-strack 

whisper, ‘‘ pray goon!” 
| * For the sum of five hundred a-year, to be 
‘ paid regularly during my life-time,Mr.Forrester 

has surrendered his wife to my total and 
|entire guardianship,” he answered, bitterly ; 

‘* with the promise that he will faithfully keep 
| the secret of his marriage with her, and never 
‘see her again. He bade me tell you, May, 
that he had agreed to this proposition, and 
‘that he begged you would not fret; but join in 
his belief that it is best as it is.” dl 

Mrs. Guy Forrester regarded her father with 
glassy eyes. : 

“It is impossible! utterly impossible !” 
she replied, in that strange whisper. 

“ Father, you must have misunderstood him, 
indeed, you must have done so. I must hear 
him gay it with my own ears before I could 
believe him capable of such an act.” 

Sir Roger Dalkeith drew up his wiry frame 
to its full height, ’ 

**T scarcely expected a Dalkeith to doubt 
the veracity of the head of her house,”’ he re- 
turned, with family pride. 

‘Oh, papa! I do not doubt you; but let 
me hear Guy say that, and never again ehail 
his name pass my lips if I can help it.” 

“You will not hear anything from Mr. 
Forrester again, May. He has left you of his 
own free will for ever,’ he said, sternly, and 
turning to the door, he went out of the room, 
leaving his daughter alone with her bitter 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


MAY DECIDES THAT GUY SHALL SPEAK 
FOR HIMSELF, 


Hap Sir Roger glanced back at the slight 
young figure in the gloaming, he would scarcely 
have passed down the stairs and entered his 
library as he did with thepicture of Gipsy inhis 
hand ; and after examining it again minutely, 
settled himself down comfortably by the soft 
light of his reading lamp to study some dry- 
as-dust subject, in which the hopes and fears 
and quivering, vibrating aches and pains of the 
human heart had no place whatever. 

It was a relief to him that he had told his 
daughter, and got through his task without 
that scene which Guy Forrester had predicted. 

On the whole May had, he thought, borne 
it well—borne it as her mother’s child might 
have been expected to do; for although Sir 
Roger had parted from his wife, and was 
totally unable to get on with her, he yet knew 
and acknowledged that her nature had been a 
strong and powerful one, and that she was a 
woman upon whom anyone might depend with 
utter and complete confidence. 

Yes, he was glad May knew what had been 
decided. 





He was rather angry with her for having | 


in & measure doubted his word; but as he 
thought it over he relented, realising how hard 


| 


heartbroken young wife alone. 

As to May, for a time she lay in a state of 
complete lassitude, worn out in mind and 
body ; but her busy brain soon asserted itself, 
and the misery of her position came but too 
vividly before her. 

A wife and not a wife! Married, only in 
name. Bound with fetters which might have 
been so blessed, happy and pleasant, but which 
now would cut down deep into her tender flesh. 

A prisoner tied toa human log. No matter 
how the sun of Heaven might shino it would 
reflect no joy or gladness into her heart. 

The joy was killed, the gladness was dead; 
her heart was frost-bitten. 

Alas! poor May; she had indeed loved un- 
wisely and too well. Then came the question 
again to her. Had not her stern father 
wrongly judged Guy’s words? 

He had said much which had wounded her 
at their last meeting, but the more she thought 
of it the more she doubted if it were possible 
that any living man could be so base as her 
father had represented her husband to be. 

Her husband! Yes, he washer husband; 
she had married him of her own frea will, and 


| she was his wife, bound by the cords of her 


own solemn words. 
Was it possible either for her or for Guy 
thus to lay aside their sacred obligations to 


it must be to have the creed she had so lately | one another? 


learnt with such perfectness so suddenly 


scattered to the winds. 


She had taken him “for better and for 
worse,” and if it was all for worse it did not 


It was impossible that his daughter could free her from her promise. He had taken 
doubt his word; it was merely that she found | her for “richer and for poorer,’’ but finding 
it difficult to believe the amount of deceit , that she was poor did not-release him. 


which had been practised upon her by the man 
she had vowed to honour ! 

Bat had Sir Roger seen May’s face, and the 
gesture of despair which followed his words, 


She started up in bed, and pushed back the 
pretty hair from her fevered brow. What 


, was she to do ? 


he would scarcely have been so well satisfied— | 
scarcely have sat down to read his books of | 
science as he did, putting the thought of this | 


episode in his daughter's life totally aside. 
Poor May ! 


| 


May had strong and almost romantic feel- 
ings of right and wrong. She believed in the 
ideal standard being raised high, and in people 
trying to live up to it. 

Was it right to remain in her father’s home 


| pretending to be a single woman? Was it 


She neither moved nor spoke after he left | 
: bachelor ? 


her, but let the pictures in her lap fall to the 
ground just as tomy Ame sn sitting with her 
hands folded upon her knees, clasped together 


tightly to still her mental pain; nor did she , 


stir until Mrs. Wheeler brought her a cup of 
cocoa, when the shades of evening had gathered 
over the earth. 


right for Guy to go out into the world as a 


She thought not. 

No, not even though both her father and 
her husband had pronounced it to be so. To 
her it seemed essentially wrong. The hot 
blood of indignation and pride rushed through 


, her veins and tingled in her very finger tips. 


Even then she scarcely noticed her. But | 


when the good woman aroused her, she drank 
it eagerly, for her mouth and throat were 


parched from the inward fever of her excited | 


mind, 
Her heart was too full for words; she 


gave no confidence, nor was she asked for any. | 
felt that she ought not to accept her father’s guilty, only terribly frightened at what she 


Mrs. Wheeler saw that some heavy blow 
had fallen upon her dear young lady, and she 
guessed that it was in connection with her 


husband, therefore she was too wise to probe , 


the fresh wounds in her heart. 

She felt unutterably sorry at the turn things 
had taken, and blamed herself that she had 
ever encouraged May in caring for the artist. 

But, in truth, she had believed that love was 


Yes, it seemed as though it would burst the 
blood-veszels of -her temples, so fiercely did 
they throb with the excitement of her feelings. 
Her husband’s words stung her like sharp 
whipcords. Still, she bravely locked her 
duty in the face. 
The more she thought of it the more she 


words as final. 

She firmly believed in his trnth and honour. 
He was right when he said a Dalkeith would 
not doubt the word of a Dalkeith ; but, never- 


, theless, people often misunderstood each 


other, more especially angry people; for when 


, in real wrath the mind can scarcely be trusted 


what the girl needed in her life to make it | 
happy and natural. She thought that she was | 
pining for lack of it, and Guy was so hand. , 


some a fellow, and so gentle in his ways, that 
she never dreamed he could be a snake in the 
grass. 

She now treated May as though she were a 
child or an invalid, and consulted her about 
nothing. 

She closed the window, drew the curtains, 
lighted the wax candles, and made the room 
look more cheerful. Then she undressed the 
girl, who submitted as though she ecarcely 
knew what was going on around her, and 
obediently got into bed, her long luxuriant 
hair enveloping her as a thick mantle. 

The young head was laid upon the pillow— 
oh! so wearily—and Mrs. Wheeler preceed her 
lips upon the fevered brow with real affection, 
with no thought that May belonged to one of 
the proudest families in England, while she 
was only her father’s servant, ° 


to register correctly—and she had but little 
doubt that there had been very real wrath 
between Guy and her father, who might even 
have let him believe that she wished to break 


away from those ties which she had s0 lately | 


entered into. 

There must have been some misunderstand- 
ing, surely! She felt certain that the beauti- 
fal and ideal life she had pictured with her 
husband could never be carried ont. 

She no longer expected it, but did that or 
his heartless words release her from her 
duties? She thought not; and the more she 
tarned it over in her mind the more the 
certainty deepened. 

All through the hours of the night she 
tossed and tarned in feverieh uncertainty as 
to how she ought, or ought not, to act. 

The daylight at length crept around her 
curtains ; and, unable to rest, she got up, and 
drawing them back, looked out upon the bright. 
beantiful world bathed in the effalgence of the 
early sunshine, 


Then she crept, softly out, and left the poor 


How lovely it was ! 

What a charming spot was her home in! 
She felt sure that however great and beautiful 
theearth beyond might be, that she should 
never love any place so well as the a 
and verdant home which God had given her, 
though it needed yet the love that He imparts 
in the heart, to make it perfect. 

Oh! if only she might stay at Lake St. 
Ormo, and be blessed with that love ! 

Aad the wish went up to Heaven with the 
fervour of a prayer; and who shall say that 
the Heavenly Father did not receive it as 
such, and remember her innocent desire. 

Yet with that wish strong within her, sho 
was trying to make up her mind to live her 
life without either love or her beautiful home. 

She flung up the window and felt refreshed 
by the sweet pure air; then turned to the 
duties of her toilet, which she completed 
about five o’clock. 

After that fora time she stood by the open 
window, her fair young face plainly showing 
the uncertainty of her intentions, and the 
trouble in her mind. 

Presently she turned to her tumbled bed, 
and knelt beside it, praying earnestly for some 
minutes. 

' And she became avvare that, although ske 
had said her prayers morning and evening al! 
the days of her life since she conid lisp, yet 
that she had, in truth, never really prayed be- 
fore; and her prayer now was not for happi- 
ness, but for guidance and strength to do right, 

Had Mr. Guy Forrester seen May’s face 
when she arose from her knees he would have 
rushed for his canvas and brush, with the 
hope to catch the beautiful expression ; and 
had he succeeded in doing so, he would have 
used that face in one of his pictures to repre- 
sent that of an angel. 





Yet he had been unable to understand or 
‘ appreciate the great joy of having such a girl 
{ for his wife, ad had sold her in fact, or at any 
‘rate sold his right in her, for an annuity oi 
five hundred pounds, which might, he calcu- 

lated, last some twenty years, though it was 
‘equally possible it might end on the morrow. 


May went to her wardrobe and dressed her- 


,8elf very plainly and yuickly, and having 
| tied a thick veil over her face she went 
| swiftly down the stairs, only pausing to close 
the hall door quietly bekind her, and to take 
‘the latch. key from its accustomed place. 


| hen she walked acroes the grass, that she 
‘might make no noise upon the gravel to dis- 


turb the sleepers within the house. __ 

| It was half-past five. The clock in the 
‘hall had struck as she passed it, and had 
' made her start painfully, as though she were 
‘some guilty thing, and yet she did not fee! 


was about to do. 

She would gladly have stopped even now, 
but the voice of conscience was speaking very 
loud, and urging her to goon. So she went. 

At the gate she paused again, to look back 
at the picturesque cottage with its many 
gables, and all its bright, many-hued flowers. 

May fully appreciated at that moment what 
her home ‘was to her; it had, in truth, been her 
only one. 

Should she ever see it again? 

She knew that if she went to live with her 
husband her father would cast her off for 
ever, and the thought came to her with a 
sudden pain—so great a pain as to cause her 
to stop and almost turn back. 

He had never been an affectionate father ; 


‘nevertheless, his had been the only love she 


had ever known, gave that of Mrs. Wheeler, 
since the time she had been parted from her 
mother in her earlicst childhood. And in her 
heart there was real natural sffection for hira, 

Bat still she had vowed her vows to cleave 
only to her husband, and she felt that if he 
desired her to fulfil those vows she must do it. 

She had been told that he did not desire it; 
but that she must hear from his own lips 
before she could believe it. 

And now she was going to him to ask him 
to speak for himself, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


“Y DID NOT COME HERE TO BE INSULTED, GUY,” 
SAID MAY, IN LOW, CONCENTRATED TONES. 


May was accustomed to walking, and the 
fresh sweet- morning air was exhilarating even 
to her, sad as she was; but, nevertheless, she 
had never felt so unequal to exercise. 

The days of waiting and watching had told 
upon her usually splendid health, while the 
nervous excitement of the previous day and 
night had, in trath, sapped her strength, and 
made her feel very different to what she had 
done only a short time ago. 

It bshoved her to make all the speed she 
sould, for Guy might have left Great 8t. Ormo 
before she reached there; and, if this proved 
the case, he would be lost to her for ever, for 
she had no idea where even a leiter would 
Sodhim. This nerved her to greater speed. 

If she reached his hotel by half-past six, 
surely he could not have started. 

Yet she did not feel sure, for he had spoken 
of getting up to paint the sunrise since he had 
been there, so if he could be early for one 
thing he could for another. 

Once May stopped to rest upon the grass at 
the roadside by a rustic, old-fashioned gate, 
and took in the whole golden glory of the 
morning ; and a sense of wonder filled her 
1uind that men and women should turn night 
iato day, using artificial light to complete 
their tasks by, when darkness has set in; and 
resting tired and weary in their beds in the 
morning when the heaven.born beauties of 
nature should call them forth to their labours 
or their pleasures. 

She thought that science had done harm, in 
this respect at least ; and she felt certain that 
men would be healthier and happier if they 
rose with the sun, and enjoyed the first pure 
one of morning air, and went to bed when 
the darkness deepened, instead of inhaling 


the fumes of oil-lamps, gas, and candles. 
Bat this sensible frame soon passed away. 
Tae good of mankind in general was forgotten, 


and her own personal feelings once more re- 
asserted themselves, and she began to be 
conscious that she was getting faint and tired, 
and to realise how many hours had passed 
since she had taken any food to speak of. 

Still she battled on bravely, and, having in- 
quired the way of a policeman strolling leisure- 
ly along his beat, she hurried on again, while 
4 2e man stared after thetrim and dainty figure, 
ia surprise to see her out soearly, although the 
envious veil hid her spring beauty from him. 

The door of the hotel was not open when 
she reached it; so May rung the bell, buat it 
was with nervous fingers, and perhaps it did 
not sound at all, for no one came in answer 
to her summons, and she was obliged ta repeat 
the process over and over again. 

At last the “ boots,”’ more than half asleep, 
made his appearance, and seemed quite ag 
much astonished as the policeman had been, 
or even more 80. 

In answer to May’s inguiries, he said that 
Mr. Forrester was still at the hotel, but was, 
he believed, leaviag by the 8.30 up-train, and 
be had orders to have the gentleman's clothes 
brushed and his boots cleaned by seven o’clock, 
at which hour he was to be called. 

It was only half-past six at present, and he 
shouldn't like to be the one to knock him up 
half.an-hour too soon—no, not even to oblige 
a lady, as he had often had a shoe shied at his 
head for far less ! 

May explained that she wanted to see him 
upon very important business, and positively 
could not wait for half-an-hour, adding that 
she was quite sure Mr, Forrester would not wish 
her to do so, and begged the man to go up, and 
say, ‘a lady was wishing to see bim at once.” 

‘** What name?” inquired the fellow, eyeing 
her curionsly. 

May biushed under her veil. 

She could not give Guy's name; and she 
had no right to any other. 

“ You need not give one,” she replied hur- 
riedly; ‘‘only do as I tell you;” and she 
slipped halt-a crown into his ready palm, 





He was really anxious ag her, but did 
quite know how; so he s rubbing his 
bristly chin, which emitted a sharp, uncom- 
fortable rasping sound, which might have set 
the teeth of a less preoccupied person on edge. 

‘‘You see, the ‘missis’ isn’t up,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘nor the chambermaid neither, for 
all she’s supposed to be down at six to the 
minute ; but, bless you, I ain’t going to tell. 
She's one of the right*sort, although early 
rising is not her strong point.” 

Then he went off, as though he had been 
pulled by a spring. 

‘‘T know; J've gotit!’’ he exclaimed; and 
May found herself alone upon the docrstep, 
but what this unshaven man “knew” or what 
he had ‘‘ got’ were so far sealed books to her, 
although they did not remain so long. 

The ‘‘ boots’ returned radiant and triam- 
pbaunt, closely followed by Mr. Mark Ford! 

‘This is the lady without the name, sir, as 
wished to see your gentleman,” he announced, 
and disappeared with a leer down the passage, 
fondly feeling the half-crown in the pocket of 
his strangely tight-fitting nether garmentz. 

“I want to see Mr. Forrester,” faltered 
May. ‘' Will you tell him that I am here? 
You can say it is the lady he met at South- 
more.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I remember you perfecily;’’ he 
replied, with easy familiarity ; ‘‘ and no doubi 
he will be delighted to welcome you, although 
I am sure he was ‘not expecting so early a 
visitor.”’ 

‘No, I was not expected.” 

‘‘Then no doubt the jpleasure will be the 
more acceptable,” he returned, with a bow, 
laying his hand upon the region of his heart, 
although it seemed to be situated strangely 
near his diaphragm. ‘ Pray walk into the 
coffee-room and sit down; you will not be dis- 
turbed there,” saying which he opened the 
door of an apartment bearing its character 
upon it in large sized print, and shutting it 
again, left her there alone. 

It was stuffy and smoky, and smelt absc- 
lutely stifling after the fresh morning air. 

May had never been in such a place before, 
and certainly did not feel the least in her 
element, 

Mr. Gay Forrester did not keep her waiting 
long. In truth, he was anxious to get rid of 
her before the landlady should come down, 
and Mr. Ford was left in the passage to ap- 
prise him of her advent. 

May was staggered at this view of her pic- 
turesque, handsome Guy. 

He looked as unshaved as the ‘: Boots,” and 
his hair dishevelled, He wasclothed in a gaudy 
Persian dressing-gown which once had been 
handsome, but was now daubed with paint, and 
stained with the upsetting of nightly potations. 

He was still in his nightshirt, as was evident 
by the unstarched falling collar; a pair of 
somewhat uatidy slippers covered his feet, 
and he wore a decided scowl. Yet it was Gay ; 
she almost doubted it at first, so vastly different 
did he look; but it was her husband, and she 
stood before him with trembling lips and out- 
stretched hands, pushing back the thick veil 
which had covered her face. 

‘‘ Guy,” she said, simply, ‘' I have come!” 

‘‘In Heaven’s name what for?” he in- 
quired, sharply, without clasping them aé all, 
and they fell listlessly t> her side, while the 
sweet young face, which had looked at him with 
— gleam of Heavenly light in it, paled 
visibly. 

Beauty always softened Guy Forrester. He 
took her unresisting fingers in his, and led her 
toa sofa, 

**Come, sit down,” he said, not unkindly. 
‘* You're looking deucedly pretty this morn- 
ing, but tired, too. Surely the old porcupine 
has not relented? My dear girl, the name was 
not half powerfal enough to describe him. He 
is the hardest nut I ever had to crack in all 
my life. Fancy his having the cheek to tell 
me he woald order you to pack up your things 
and leave his house at once, like a dismissed 
servant, without even a month’s wages; and 
you were never to enter it again; and aa it is 
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you are not to have any of his coin, asa 
anishment for your folly in marrying a poor 
devil like me! ” he laughed. 

“T should not have minded if only you had 
loved me, Guy—if only I could have made you 
happy,’ she answered, earnestly. 

“But that is just it, little woman, no ons 
could without the ‘needful,’ you see; so it 
would be madness to make the attempt—mid. 
summer madness! But if the iceberg has 
melted, if the porcupine has got rid of his 
quills, and desires the return of his affectionate 
son-in-law, I will go home with you at once, 
and show him what a good effect affluence 
always has upon me. Of course, you would 
not be so unwise as to venture here without 
his consent?” 

‘‘My father knows nothing of my being 
here, Guy. I came away from home when no 
one was up—no one atall. He told me that 
you had given me up for ever for five hundred 
a-year; but that I could not believe—I found 
it impossible to doso. I have thought of it 
all night, Gay, dear, and know that my duty 
is to remain by your side, and I have come to 
tell you so; and if you want me, Gay, I will 
stay with you. I donot mind being poor, if 
only I can make you happy !”’ 7 

** You have come here without your father's 
knowledge?” cried the artist. ‘ Really, May, 
you must be énsane to run such a risk! What 
on earth could have made you do it?” 

‘I came because I am your wife,” she 
answered, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ You surely 
can scarcely question my motive? I came 
because, only a few days ago, you were wont 
to tell me that I was dearer to you than any- 
thing onearth; but I can return to my father's 
house if you really desire it, Only understand, 
that if you cast me off now it is indeed for 
ever, You will not find I am the sort of girl 
whom you can take up and put down at plea- 
sure. I came here to-day because, although 
you had let me see into your heart, and I knew 
that you were not what I had thought you, 
still I never dreamed that you wished entirely 
to set aside our marriage. However, if that is 
your desire and intention, I have no more to 
say, save that I am perfectly willing to meet 
your wishes in the matter,” she ended, proudly. 

“That is all very well,” he replied, with 
scant politeness, “ bat I promised Sir Roger 
not to see you again ; and if he should hear of 
this meeting, he will have every cause to be 
annoyed, and no doubt will be so. Indeed, I 
do not believe that he would stick to his part 
of our agreement at all, and I should lose five 
hundred a-year by your confounded folly 1” 

May started to her feet. 

**I did not come here to be insulted, Guy,” 
she said in low, concentrated tones. ‘I shall 
be back at St. Ormo Cottage before my father 
is downstairs. 1t is barely yet seven. He 
will never know that I came, as your wife, to 
offer you my wifely allegiance; but should he 
do so, you may be quite certain you shall not 
suffer!” and Mrs, Guy Forrester walked 
straight from the room, and out through the 
hotel door, without once looking back, with a 
firm, proud step, taking the road towards her 
home, her sweet blue eyes fall of the light of 
indignation; while Gay Forrester let her go 
without one word of kindness or regret, and 
stood at the window of the coffee-room watch- 
ing her as she passed out of his life, with a 
smile upon his lips. 

“By Jove! she’s a stepper !"’ he murmured 
to himself. ‘ The steam must be at the boil 
before it would have produced such a fine 
action as that. Poor little woman! she's cut 
up; but she has too much pride to show it, 
and to turn on the tap! Well! I am gratefal 
to her for that—very. I abhor a scene. I 
hope she will be home before the old porcu- 
pine is up, at any rate, and save a jawing 
match, which might end in unpleasantness. 
But now I must goand dress, or I shall be late 
for the train, which wouldn't suit me at alJ.”” 

And Mr. Guy Forrester tightened up the 
betasselled cords of his dressing-gown, and 
sauntered upstairs to his bedroom. 

. ‘To be continued.) 
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SUNSHINE ON A RAINY DAY. 
—o— 


“‘T rove her! I love her!” 
John mentally said, 
As he held his umbrella 
O’er Mary’s fair head, 
And sighed to himeelf, 
As the summer rain fel!,— 
“‘ How dearly I love her 
I never can tell,” 


But dear little Mary, 
The old farmer's pet, 
Being glad of her shelter, 
And loth to get wet, 
Clung close to her lover, 
And chattered to him, 
Neath the good old umbrella’s 
Dark owy brim. 


They talked of the season, 
They talked of the crops, 
The ——_ weather, 
The failure in hops; 
Bat their fond eyes oft met, 
Till he murmured,—“ I'!} tell her 
The love of my heart, 
Underneath this umbrella.”’ 


The blushes were many ; 
The words they were few ; 
While the raindrops above 
Beat a silvery tatoo ; 
But the story was told, 
I must traly confess, 
And two rosy lips 
Whispered, lovingly,—‘ Yes !” 


Now in their fair cottage 
(For wedded are they), 
Among the few treasures 
They value to-day, 
Tn soft, silken cover, 
(An innocent ruse,) 
Hangs this faded umbrella, 
Too precious for use. 
M. A. K, 








GERDA’S SACRIFICE.. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XX. 


Tse very day before Lady Castleton’s— 
alias Pauline Lecomte’s—telegram reached 
Calais, there had been a very pleasant wed- 
ding at the Maisonette Rouge. Arthur Milton 
and Antoinette Borione were there joined in 
the bonds of holy matrimony, and pretty, fair- 
haired Blanche was the only bridesmaid. 

There was a general exodus directly after 
the wedding ; the programme hinted at already 
was carried out effectually; so that there was 
no one of thore specially interested in Harry 
Bradley left in the town where he had suffered 
80 much when the telegram arrived. 

No notice of that telegram ever reached the 
hotel where Mr. Bradley, Miss Morton and 
suite—so the papers had it—were staying. 

Aunt Constance found her sojourn at Rome 
very trying; there was nothing in the eternal 
city likely to interest a maiden of uncertain 
age, who was fond of playing lady-bountiful 
in a rural village, had no taste for the pic- 
turesque in art or nature, and who pined after 
Pe own roof-top and familiar household 
gods, 

Miss Morton was devoted to Hal and little 
Blanche, but neither of them could fill up the 
void in her days as Mary March's cheerful 
companionship would have done, and more and 
more did the old maid et her favourite. 


‘I wish I kad brought her here!" she ex- 
claimed one day, speaking aloud almost un- 
consciously; “she need never have been in 
your way.” 

“Who?” asked Harry, listlessly; he 
generally was listless now. The worst feature 





of his illness was that it had robbed him of 
all energy. 

‘* Mary March,” 

“In my way ?”’ he said warmly, “‘ she never 
would have been that. I took the greatest 
interest in her; I looked on her as a younger 
sister.’ 

‘I don’t approve of pretended relation. 
ships,” sniffed Miss*Morton, gravely. 

‘*And where is Mary? Surely you never 
left her alone at Keston? I never thought 
before of — you.” 

‘*I meant to leave her there, but she was not 
pleased at the arrangement, and chose another 
which suited her better.” 

“« What do you mean, Aunt Constance? ” 

His voice was-very stern. Since his wife's 
death, the only woman whose fate had really 
interested him was the gentle girl he had left 
under his aunt's care. 

“She got another situation."’ 

“With whom?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” 

‘You knew her sorrows!” said Hal, indig- 
nantly, “you knew the awful tragedy which 
so nearly ended them; surely you might have 
taken care of her!” 

“It was not my doing; the girl was as 
proud as a duchess. I am quoting her own 
words. ‘' As shecould be of no service to me, 
she preferred not to trespass upon my hos- 
pitality, and Mrs. Leslie, the clergyman’s wife, 
had fonnd her another situation.” 

‘‘There was no need for her to think of 
working for her own living. Before I went 
abroad I settled a hundred a-year upon her ; 
we thought that sufficient to maintain her 
while she devoted herself to music.” 

‘* Why was I not told?” asked Miss Morton, 
indignantly. 

‘*Because I hoped the arrangement need 
never be carried out. I Icoked on Miss 
Mareh as a permanent inmate of your 
home.” 
~ = a you mean you wanted to marry 

er ” 

Poor Hal; he grew very white, but he kept 
his —— by an effort. 

‘* My dear aunt, love and marriage will never 
enter into my thoughts again. I happened to 
know that Miss March hada hopeless attach- 
ment for someone in her old life, therefore I 
was certain she could not misunderstand my 
motives.” 

“Oh! Hal, if I had only known. I have 
been almost cruel to her. I wanted her to 
marry Allen Douglas, and when she refased, I 
twitted her with caring too much for you.’’ 

Harry groaned, 

‘* Poor child!” 

IT never meant it!” cried Miss Morton, 
penitently ; ‘I never meant to be cruel to 
her, only Allen Douglas is such a nice young 
man, and I did so want to find Mary a good 
husband.” 

‘*T see it all now, said Hal, slowly. ‘ Poor 
child, no wonder she took the first opportunity 
of leaving us; no wonder she scorned even the 
modest provision she had let me make for her, 
My money hasn’t brought me much happi- 
ness, Aunt Constance; I cannot even shelter 
an orphan from poverty!” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said Miss Morton, sadly, 
and she really meant it. 

‘* It is too late to interfere now, I suppose? 
Where has she gone to?”’ 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘Mrs, Leslie would know I suppose ?” 

‘‘ Yes; shall I write to her?” 

“*T will send a line myself.” 

He never quite told his aunt what he put in 
his note, but it touched Florence Leslie's 
heart by its chivalrous generosity. 

She wrote back promptly that she was quite 
sure no girl could have a kinder friend than 
Mr. Bradley, but that he might now be quite 
easy about Mary’s future, since the Duchess 
of Monkton was so charmed with her that she 
had adopted her as her own daughter. 

Hal smiled a little when he read it. 

ss gon is quite safe, Aunt Con. After all it 
is a8 well, perhaps, that she left us. Other 


people might have fallen into your mistake, 
old lady ; but I am very glad sunshine is to fall 
on that pretty head at last.” 

They lingered many weeks in the eternal 
city,and Hal gradually regained health and 
strength ; but the awful events that preceded 
his illness were asa blank tohim. He knew 
he had been in Paris seeking his wife’s friend ; 
he knew that Arthur Milton had met him in 
the train and nursed him through a long at- 
tack of brain-fever; but the interview with 
Lady Castleton, the old woman at the station, 
the basket of poisoned fruit—one and all 
seemed to have slipped from his memory. 

Arthur Milton knew this. Ona returning to 
England he had confided the whole story to 
Montague Sturgess, not forgetting the dia- 
covery he had made regarding the picture in 
Hal's Iccket ; then he placed himself uncondi- 
tionally in the physician’s hands. 

“ What am I todo?” 

Montague thought for a few moments, then 
he gave his decision in one curt monosyllable,— 
. “ Wait!” 

“ Bat till when; think of the danger he 
runs if once that fiend iz woman’s form dis- 
covers he is alive. 

He rans no danger while he is abroad.” 

“ But he won’t stay abroad all his life.” 

‘‘ As his brain grows stronger I believe all 
this will come back to him, and that he will be 
as anxious as yourself to unravel the mys- 
tery ; till then let things bide!” 

‘* And if he should return to England ?” 

The doctor smiled. 

‘“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

And after three months in beautiful Italy, 
Dr. Sturgees’s prediction was fulfilled. One 
day Harry saw in ashop a basket of beanti- 
faolly-arranged fruit, and in one second he 
knew that the trifle had some painful associa- 
tion for him. A few minutes later, and the 
whole scene came back to him. 

He had discovered Miss Lestrange in the 
person of Lady Castleton. Had seen her and 
judged her a commonilliterate woman. hen 


seen the true Countess at all; but only her 
maid dressed up to represent her ; the theory 
that Rosamond, Lady Castletord had some 
special reason for hiding herself from: him, the 
awfal suspicion she had even sold him poisoned 
fruit in order to remove her enemy from her 


ath. 
E Stretched fall length on the sofa of his own. 
room Hall went over these things till the story 
once more stood before him in all its glaring 
horror. 

Again and again he repulsed the facts only 
to find them indisputable. He began to think 
the Countess of Castleton must be indeed the 
erring beauty of his father-in-law’s parish, 
and that she feared the overthrow of her am- 
bitious dreams by his recognising her and 
publishing the tale of shame. 

“‘ She need not have feared!'’ muttered 
Harry to himeelf, ‘‘ her kindness to my darling 
would, by itself, bave bought my silence, 
Besides, whatamI that I should denounce 
her? No, Lady Castleton might have spared 
her conscience that last crime.” 


one thing—his health was now fally re- 
established. There was no earthly reason 
why he should not return to England anc 
choose a pretty home for himself and Blanche. 
Hal loved country life. A little farm in 
some rich verdant English shire seemed to 
him the happiest home mortal could know, 
Blanche should stay with his aunt until 
everything was settled, and he could take his 
only child to the home of which she would be 
the tiny mistress. 
Mies Morton was delighted. : 
“There's no place like England,” she said, 
approvingly + ‘and I’m sure I'm quite long- 
ing for a slice out of a decent roast joint once 
more. Foreign kickshaws may be very well; 
but give me good, wholesome English food.” 
It was early in August when they reached 





Dover. Hal took Mise Morton and Blanche 
‘to Ivy Lodge, and then he established himeelt 


Arthur Milton’s suggestion that he had never. 


But that afternoon's effort had taught him: 
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at Drogheda Villa ; for far as that high-sound- 
ing named house was from fashionable resorts, 
it would have half broken his old nurse’s 
heart hed he let any roof than hers shelter 
him on his first return to London after such 
an abs nce. 

He wus a great deal from home, so that bis 
fond old hostess saw but little of him. One 
of his first visits was toa pretty cottage at 
Kew ; the quaintest, sweetest little place, with 
large picturesque gardens sloping down to the 
river's bank. It was here that Arthur Milton 
had brought his wife, Madame Borione, grown 
English again at this return to the land of 
her youth superintended the house, and 
Antoinette and her husband seemed still 
wrapped in a dream of bliss. 

Yet they had time and sympathy for 
others. No welcome could have been warmer 
than that they extended to the wanderer. He 
was mace as much of at the ‘‘ Red House” as 
he had been at Maisonette Rouge, and when 
the ladies had retired and he sat smoking a 
cigar with Arthur on the terrace, no brother 
could have listened to his story with more 
attention than the young author, 

“Take a farm,” cried Milton; ‘the very 
thing. It will give you a little occupation, 
and as you're rich enough not to need it fora 
livelihood, if you make a few mistakes through 
snexperience it won't matter. Choose a pretty 
place not too far from London, and invite 
’Toinette and me downevery June to help you 
toss the hay.”’ 

‘I shall be delighted. And you really think 
it a good plan?” 

Arthur Milton would have applauded any 
plan likely to keep his friend apart irom 
Lady Castleton. 

He snswered positively,— 

‘The best plan you could have thought of. 
I daresay a good many men would advise you 
to live in London and go into society; but I 
think the country life far more suited to you.”’ 

‘*Ay! I would have lived in London for 
my darling’s sake, though I always loved the 
country; but now she is taken from me there 
igs no object for the sacrifice. It will be ten 
years at least before the child need know the 
meaning of the word ‘ fashionable.’ ”’ 

Fally as they talked, complete as was their 
confidence, there was one name never 
mentioned between them—Mary March. 

To Arthur Milton she was unknown, save 
asa girl Miss Morton was desirous of marry- 
ing to Allen Donglas. His avoidance of her 
name was simply indifference. 

Hal, on the contrary, was still too keenly 
sensitive of his aunt's mistake respecting the 
orphan to be able to speak of her unmoved. 
He seemed to fear he might give others the 
impression his aunt had so unfortunately 
conceived, so he kept silent. 

Of course they spoke of Lady Castleton; 
hers was & name that could not be passed 
over. 

Ha! gave his friend Rose Dell's history, 
ard told his belief that she was now the Earl's 
wife. 

Arthur stooped to pick up something at 
bis feet, as he answered that he had never 
heard the name the Couutess.bore when on 
the stage. 

‘‘Anyway, she is safe from me,” said 
Harry. “I shall never seek to renew my 
acquaintance with her,” 
et a you forgive her attempt on your 
Life? "’ 

‘I prefer not to think of that. I am try- 
ing hard to remember ouly her goodness to 
my wife. But I quite agree with the Countess's 
evident wish. I am sure no good could come 
of a meeting between us two.” 

Arthur Milton felt a heavy weight lifted 
from his heart. , 

“1 am glad to hear you say so. I have had 
all kinds of preseutiments as to your meeting 
with her. 1 wanted to get yon to promise to 
avoid her, only I thought you would think me 
mad to make euch a request.”’ 


‘*T shall never seek to meet her,” said | 


Braéley, firmly. “I shall never voluntarily 





place a in her way. Bat if fate brings 
us together I can’t promise to avoid her. It 
might bring out all she wants to hide.” 

Milton did not think his friend ever would 
be brought into contact with the Countess. 

If one person has much to gain by avoiding 
another, and that other has not the slightest 
desire for a meeting, the probability is that 
such an encounter will never come about. 

The visit to Kew had done Harold good. 
The sweet homeliness of his welcome had 
warmed his heart, and he went back to 
Drogheda Villa feeling better and happier 
than he had done for many a day. 

There were several letters awaiting him, 
but one envelope especially attracted his 
attention, . 

It was of the thickest paper, and bore a 
coronet with strawberry leaves in gold. 

He tore it open hastily, and two sheets of 
os fell out. He took up the first and 
read : 


“Dear Mr. Brapiry,— 


‘Will you pardon the whim of an 
old woman who owes you a heavy debi of 
gratitude? The poor child whose life you 
saved is now my daughter; it would give her 
the greatest pleasure to see again one in whom 
she feels a sister’s interest, and I should con- 
sider i¢ a great happiness to make your ac- 
quaintance. When you see my darling as the 
sunshine of my home you will understand for 
how much [ have to thank you. 

‘* We shall be delighted if you will fix your 
own day for coming. to Monkton Wylde. A 
carriage shall meet any train you name. 


** Canotine Ruruyn.” 


The other letter was even shorter. 

Irene knew now from Mrs. Leslie that the 
idea Miss Morton had instilled into her head 
was all a mistake; so she wrote to Harry 
simply as a sister might have done. 


“Dear Mr, Brapiey,— 


‘‘ You who saw me first*in such bitter 
sorrow will not refuse to come and see me 
now I have so much to make me happy. The 
Duchess is very anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance, and I want to see with my own 
eyes that you have qnite recovered from that 
terrible illness. 

‘* Yours ever gratefally, 


‘Many Marca.” 


Hal's first impulse was to refuse, his second 
to accept; and he gave himself no time to 
change his mind again, but dashed off a few 
lines of acceptance. : 

He was not a fashionable man, these pages 
will have shown you that; nothing could 
have made him a fashionable lounger, or 
given him that universal ease which was in 
Arthur Milton’s every movement; but there 
was nothing common or vulgar about him. 
He had a refined generous mind. He could 
have held his own in the best society, but he 
would never feel quite happy in it.. He hated 
show, formality, and state; yet in all he said 
and did there was an unmistakable stamp of 
good breeding. 

He reached Monkton Wylde about five 
o’clock on a lovely August afternoon. 

A girl in a plain black costume and graceful 
Gainsborough hat was awaiting him. She 
led the way to a pretty little pony carriage, 
dismissed the groom, took the reins herself, 
and began to drive him homewards, 

“JT am sure you are well,”’ she said, 
brightly. ‘You look quite a different 
creature.” 

‘“‘ You think illness has improved me,” 

She shook her head. 

‘Perhaps the enforced quiet and rest was 
good for you, It must have been awfully 
wearying to roam about as you did.” 

“I have left off roaming for ever, Mary. 
May I go on calling you Mary?” 

She laughed, 

‘*T am sure no one has a better right; only 


' the Duchess cannot bear ta hear me called by 





that name. She always tries to believe my’ 
name is Irene.” 

“Ts it?” 

“No; but my mother’s was, It is to my 
resemblance to her I owe this home. The 
Duchess lost a son some years ago, who 
loved my mother, and so her Grace tries hard 
to persuade herself I am one of the family, 
but the Duke refuses to acvept me as his 
niece.” 

“ How rude!” 

‘Oh, he doesn’t mean it so. He is only 
five-and-twenty, so I suppose he objects to 
peng called ‘uncle’ by a grown-up young 
a er 

‘* They are really good to you?”’ 

“ Very.” 


** Are you happy ? ” 

She answered neither yes nor no; to his 
surprise her reply took the form of a question. 

‘Is anyone quite happy, Mr. Bradley ?” 

“IT hope so.” 

“ And Miss Morton and Blanche, how are 
they?” 

“Flourishing. My aunt vows she will never 
leave England again. I was very grieved, 
Irene, when I heard you had been driven 
away from Keston, but I can’t regret it now. 
You seem more in your true place here than 
you would ever have done at Ivy Lodge.” 

‘The Duchess spoils me.” 

‘‘ And the Dake ?” 

“« We are excellent friends ; and Lady Lilian 
Carew, who is staying here, is charming!” 

‘Is she the only guest?” 

‘*No,” said Irene, almost dejectedly ; 
‘there is a houseful, that is why the Duchess 
gent me to meet you. She thought we should 
like a talk before we plunged into the crowd.” 

‘‘ Are the crowd nice?” 

“ Some of them.” 

*« And you take your place among them ?”’ 

‘‘ They nearly all treat me as though I had 
been born a daughter of the house, One or 
two are cold and proud to me, but the others 
are so kind I cannot notice it.”’ 

“I suppose you will stay here?” 

**I don't.think the Dachess will ever send 
me away, and I am sure I shall never want to 
go, for I think Iam of useto her. You see, 
in spite of her wealth, she is terribly lonely. 
I feel sometimes as if I really did stand in her 
daughter's place.” 

‘“‘T am very glad.” q 

‘Only,’ here something very like a sob 
choked her voice, ‘‘ only, Mr. Bradley, I can 
never forget all you did for me. I think if my 

rents could only know it, they would look 
a from their home in Paradise and bless 
you for your goodness to their child. The 
Duchess is very good, but I can never feel 
she has done as-much for me as you have!” 

“Task nothing better than to be remem- 
bered gratefully in a heart like yours!" said 
the lonely man, with great feeling. ‘Some 
day, Irene, when my little Blanche is older, 
I know you will be to her a tender, loving 
friend!" 

“ Always.” 

“ And now I have some news for you. My 
wanderings are over, and I am going to buy a 
home of my own and settle down.”’ 

‘‘T am very glad!” 

*‘ Blanche is with her aunt until I can find 
a place to suit me.” , , 

‘‘ Let it be in Yorkshire,” said Irene, affec- 
tionately. ‘‘The Duchess means to spend a 
great deal of time at Monkton Wylde, and 
then I could take care of Blanche.” 

They had reached the Wylde now. As one 
born to the ways of the grand old mansion, 
Irene conducted her friend through ‘the 
spacious corridors to the boudoir where the 
Duchess sat alone. She led Hal up to her kind 
old patroness, and said simply,— 

‘‘ Dear Duchess, here is my preserver ! ” 

One look into his face and her Grace knew 
the romance she had cherished would never 
be. Harry Bradley was Irene’s friend aad 
brother for all time—her lover never. 

She welcomed him most gracefully, bade 
Irene r ng for ten and poured out. Hal’s cup 
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with her own hand ; then she told him of the 
guests staying in the house, “renee 
ing the names of Lord and Lady leton. 
Bradley felt himeelf start. He had told 
Arthur Milton he would never willingly seek 
2 meeting with the woman who.bad attempted 
his life. But surely this was thrust 
upon him? He could mot an abrupt 


‘of the Duchess and tell her he must re: 
a conden because her guests did not | 


please him ; no, he must stand his ground. 
«J heave heard a great deal of Lady Castile- 


"he said, quietly. ; 
- have moat ” returned her Grace. 


warmly 
sim; her. How dié 
draw auéh dislike upon y 

“7 don know. Iam afraid of Lady Cae- 
tleton; she guesses it.”’ 

“ And the Earl?” asked Harry. 

“Don't speak ‘of it,” aaid the Duchess, 
she makes his life a torture to him.” 

“No,” said Irene, “he loves her. He can 
know no sorrow While she is his.” 

Then the Dake came in, he greeted Mr. 
Bradley with his own peculiar charm of 
manner and carried him off to the smoking- 
room to be introduced to some of the guests 
before he went to dress for dinner. 

‘Lord Castleton, Mr. Bradley, the friend 
and guardian of Mies March.” 

Very kindly was the Earl's acknowledgment 
of the introduction. He had not been thrown 
day after day into’ close intimacy with Irene 
without discovering the charms of her 
character. He knew his own wife persecuted 
her as cruelly as one woman can another; he 
had watched her patient, long-suffering for- 
bearance until it seemed to him she was not 
much less than an angel ; fowher sake he wa3 
very courteous to Harry Bradley. 

“‘ T had noidea Miss March anticipated such 
a pleasure; but,” smilingly, “you area very 
young guardian.” 

“We never quite settled whether I should 
look upou Misa March as a daughter or a 
sister,” said Hal, quietly. “I think my 
sentiments are a strange mixture ; sometimes 
she seems to be the sympathizer in my 
troubles; sometimes I think she is as far 
removed from my weary, world.tossed life as 
my own little child.”’ 

‘You have been abroada longtime?” . 

‘‘ Yes, I had fever in the spring, and the 
doctors insisted on my visiting fresh scenes.” 

‘Well. we must inoculate you with a fancy 
for Yorkshire,’ said the Dake, brightly; 
“you will meet three people here who are 
perry infatuated in favour of their 
native soil—Miss March, Lord Castleton, and 
myself.” 

Meanwhile a little scene was passing up- 
stairs which would have made the blood of 
one of those three men boil with indignation, 
and must have drawn cruel regrets from the 
other two. 

Lady Castleton had been confined to her 
own room by a headache, and so had not 
heard the afternoon’s arrangements. Her 
door was half. open when, a few minutes after 
the dressing-bell had sounded, Irene came 
brightly upstairs, a sparkle in her eyes, joy 
in her smile, Why should she not rejoice at 
the meeting with her preserver ? . 


Resamond saw the beaming face, and attri- | 
buted its brightness to far different causes. 


The Countess of Castleton was not herself in 
these days. She was always haunted by a 
terrible dread (we might almost say two, for 
the fear of the Lady Gerda being alive weighed 
almost as much upon her as the existence of 
Harry Bradley); her days and nights were a 
weariness to her; she never slept, unless under 
the influence of opiates; she was like one too 
)mmeasy to rest, too miserable to sleep. 

- ‘Bhe ‘hated ennaie. Se could not have 
‘told, The girl's voice had been the first 
mame Hal Bradley as living; that may ha 


ahs . She had stoo 
temper hor own, bosbuad of Girting ae 


‘Never was chargemore unfounded. If she 
had breathed it to the Earl he would have 
been horrified. His manner hed a particular 
deference to Irene; he paid her the greatest 
attention simply becanse she was an 
and. defenceless. For the rest, she 


to himself gy her striking resem- 
blanoe to a litle sister of dhs who had died in 


together, and noticed them speaking in a low 
tone: From that moment she persecuted Irene, 
never hesitating to hint to her that she 
regarded her as a rival. 

Poor Irene! shes could not, she dared not, 
teli the Duchess; to appeal to the Earl was 
impossible to her, because—as you have 
guessed—she was not May March, nor even 
Trene, she was the Lady Gerda Travers, 
heiress of Castleton. She had given up name, 
home, fortune and estate because she loved 
her cousin, even at firet sight, eo well that 
she preferred his happiness to her own; she 
had sacrificed all the splendour of her heri- 
tage for ‘love's dear sake;” could she, after 
that, go to Reginald and make him wretched 
by complaining of his wife ? 

And—ah! this was the secret of it all— 
alas! a portion of Rosamond’s charge was 
true ; the girl known as Irene March did care 
for Lord Castleton all too well, She was 
innocent of trying to attract him ; innocent of 
all attempts to be Rosamond’s rival; but the 
fact remained, Rex was dearer to her than all 
the world, It was her love for him that 
steeled her heart against all the professions 
of affection offered her. 

Rosamond saw her come lightly up the 
stairs, and called to her. 

* Miss March ! ” 

The girl hesitated only a moment, afd she 
went up to the Countess. 

‘Can Ido anything for you, Lady Casitle- 
ton? Is your head any better?” 

‘* My head is worse.” 

*‘T am very sorry.” 

* Don't lie to me !”’ cried Rosamond, fiercely. 
‘* You know quite well you are glad, delighted ! 
You know if you heard of my death you would 
weep tears of joy!” 

Irene’s bosom swelled. 

She had but cne thought, one aim—retreat. 

Rosamond guessed this, and placed herself 
between her victim and the open door. 

‘You shall not go! You must listen to 
me! Because you happen to be the plaything 
| of a stuck-up Duchess, you don’t often hear 
: the trath, but you shall hear it now! From 
: the moment we came here you have laid your- 
; self out to attract Lord Castleton! You have 
, Set yourself to work to undermine the happi- 
: nesa of our married life!” 
| Irene raised her eyes to the Countess, and 
' said simply,— 












her dislike, and now she was} 
of the admiration with which the 


him y; he was eve®tronubled by = 
thought he had known her before ; but this he 


early girlhood: the whole world might have 
with Mi , 


‘‘ Madam, by all I hold most sacred, it igs 
false! I have never even dreamed of what 
you accuse me!”’ 

. * I know you have! I have proof of 
i 

‘** That is impossible!” 

“Do you not dog his steps on every 
occasion? Did you not go out driving with 
him the livelong afternoon?” 

“Lord Castleton merely drove me to the 
way station. I was in his company half- 


T paw you start—I heard you return.” 


os broke on Irene. 
“Tt not return with the Earl. He came 
in much sooner with the Duke. You had 
better aa iia Grace if it was not so!’ 

t the Countess did not choose 


to do. Like moat obstinate women, when she 
found herself in the wrong, she took up another 


“Tt ig all of a piece, I have seen for@ long 
time that you hope to fillmy place!” 

Irene looked longingly towards the door. 
What would she not have given for some 


ay : have him!” 
“ You “never 1” 
ES gd eye 
you ! you think me ill ! 
aol en about me, butI am not 
1V) 2 
“He is anxious!” said Irene. “I know 


“ You had better leave him to me!’' went 
on the Countess, hoarsely. “I sm ‘sis fires 
love! He will never care for another woman 
as he flees for me! If you would go away and 
leave itm free, we might be happy yet !"’ 

“Yon will soon be leaving here; and then 
our path will be broadly divided.” 

*¢ Soon leaving here!'’ her voice grew shrill. 
‘* Yes, for what? Haven’t you heard the trae 
heiress of Castleton has been seen in London? 
Mr. Ashwin saw her, and came to tell us. 
She will take possession of all that should 
have been ours! She will rule where I meant 
to reign! And I—I shall have nothing; not 
even my husband's love, for you will have won 
it from me!” 

Irene felt choked. 

‘‘“What can I say, Lady Castleton? I am 
ready to swear to you on my most sclemn 
oath that I have never tried to win the Earl's 
affection from you; that I have never even 
thought of such a cruel thing!” 

‘*] will believe you on one condition.” 

‘Name it.” 

‘That you marry another man. You have 
but to pick and choose. Anyone can eee you 
may be Dachess of Monkton if you like. 
Accept the Dake, and I will never breathe a 
word of this. I willhug my wrongs in silence. 
I will even be your friend if you give me this 
proof of your sincerity!” 

a as sculptured marble was the poor 
irl. 
; Rosamond’s dark eyes were fixed on her face 
with a savage, vindictive glare. The room 
seemed turning round with Irene. She 
clutched wildly at a chair, and clung to it for 
support. 

‘ Well,” said the Countess, pitilezely, ‘ your 
answer? What is your decision? ”’ 

“You have no right to impose such a proof!” 
said Irene. ‘ You cannot tell that the Duke 
wishes such a thing!” 

These words were a false move; but, really, 
she had only spoken to gain time. 

Rosamond stared at her. 

“Tam positive of it, Miss March. Which 
do you choose? Will you be a duchess, or 
shall I blazon the atory of my wrongs abroad, 
and proclaim to the world at large that you 
are in love with my husband ?”’ 

“ You surely wouldn't do that?” 

‘‘ Why not?’ 

‘“‘ For your own sake.” 

“Peahaw! I should not think of that!’’ 

“Lady Castleton,” said Irene, gravely, al- 





most solemnly, ‘I cannot marry a man I do 


ours 
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[‘* YOU SHALL NEVER HAVE HIM!’’ PURSUED ROSAMOND, WILDLY. 


not love, even to ease your mind of the un- 
accountable suepicion which you have-taken 
up, but I will promise you most solemnly 
never to hold any but the most formal inter- 
course with the Earl of Castletor.” 

Rosamond shook her head. 

“I will expose you. I hate you with your 
pale patrician faceand baby ways! You have 
everything that I lack, and my husband knows 
it!” 

In an evil hour Rex had indeed defended 
Trene against his wife's taunts. The Countess 
had spoken of her asa vulgar little upstart ; 
the Earl had made answer,— 

‘‘Take care, Rosamond. In education and 
refinement Miss March tould stand com- 
parison with anyone in London; she has all 
the marks supposed to accompany blue 
blood.” 

“And J have not!" had been the angry 
wife's thoughte. It was another grudge to 
enter on the long list she owed Irene. 

“Lady Castleton,” said Irene, at last, 
when the scene bad been prolonged some 
minutes, “ will you let me pa%s, ‘I am not 
dreseed. I shall be late for dinner?” 

“You shall not go down to dinner,” re- 
turned Rosamond. ‘I am too ill to leave my 
room, and I will not have yougo down to 
take my place!” 

Irene grew seriously alarmed. How was 
she to eecape? Besides her own longing to 
get away from Rosamond she particularly 
wanted to be in the drawing-room at the 
usual time, as it was Mr. Bradley’s first even- 
ing at the Wylde, and she had a great deal to 
say to him. 

She wondered whether it would be possible 
to elude Rosamond, but it was hopeless, for 
the Countess was a stronger woman, and far 
more largely made; there seemed nothing 
for it but patience. Where could Lady Castle- 
ton’s maid be? Why did she not come to her 
mistress ? 
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Once more she entreated Rosamond to allow 
her to leave the room, 

‘*I shall be miseed, and how can I explain 
my absence?” 

“Tell the Earl his injured wife detained 
you. Tell him that while I live he has no 
right to ‘ miss’ any other woman's presence.” 

‘Don't speak like that,” cried Irene, almost 
heart-broken ; ‘‘ you know in your own heart 
that Iam innocent!" 

‘* Yet you refused the test I gave you,” said 
the Countess, sardonically, 

“ Because it would have involved my life. 
long misery and another’s. Any other proof 
you offer I will gladly accept.” 

Rosamond looked at her thoughtfally. 

‘You mean it?” 

“oT da.” 

‘* Without any exceptions?” 

«* Yes.” 

Btill standing so as to bar Irene’s exit the 
Countess drew pencil and paper from her 
pocket ; hurriedly she traced a few lines, then 
she flang the lines into Irene’s hands. 

“* Read that!” 

The girl’s brow crimsoned as she perused 
the words ; but for that dreadful secret at her 
own heart, "that Rex was dearer to her than 
aught on earth, she must have rebuked Rosa- 
mond harshly for the wicked malice which 
could even imagine such a condition, which 
could even dream that such a thought as that 
which ehe forbade could have entered her hus- 
band’s head. 

‘I promise never to accept an offer of love 
from Reginald, Earl of Castleton. I swear, 
by all I hold most dear, never at any time, 
however distant, to be his wife.” 

“ Sign it!” said the Countess. ‘If youare 
— as you declare, you will not hesi- 

ate.’ 

It would entail her own peace; it might en- 
sure Reginald’s domestic happiness. What 
need was there for her to pause ? 
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‘¢] WILL LIVE ON JUST TO SPITE rou!”’) 


Gerda—we must give her her true name 
now—was but finishing the sacrifice she had 
begun last December. She took the pencil 
Rosamond gave her, and prepared to sffix her 
name to the fatal paper, when, through the 
partly opened door, a third person broke upon 
that awfal téte-a-téte. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Hixts ror Wixpow Garpsxs.—A mistake 
which some, if not all, growers of house plants 
make at the outset, is that of trying to roo> 
cuttings in the shade, fearing that if they are 
put in the sunlight they will droop. This isa 
mistake, especially in the case of geraniume, 
which cannot have too much light when root- 
ing. Give them plenty of sunshine, and do not 

uge them with water, if you would not have 
them decay instead of rooting. Neverattempt 


‘to strike cuttings or even grow plants in any 


receptacle which has no drainage, or disap- 
pointment will very likely be the result. In 
potting plants, be careful to press the earth 
firmly down on the roots, and leave from half 
an inch to an inch, at least, space at the top 
of the pot, in order that the plant may be 
easily watered. When plants are filled to the 
very top with earth, watering is a tedious 
process, and the earth is apt to splash out on 
the shelves, thereby causing much unnecessary 
labour. In watering, be sure to give enough 
80 ser it will penetrate to the bottom of the 
pot. A slight watering at the top does not 
reach the fine roots deep down in the pot, and 
this is neceseary to the health of the plant. 
On the contrary, do not overwater. Never 
keep the earth in a pasty condition, or with 
water standing on the surface, as kag y bera kill 
most plants in a short time. 

wooded plants are easily rooted by Bice er 
cutting in a bottle of water in . ght place, 
and supplying water as it evaporates. 
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NOVELETTE.} 
ON THE WORLD’S 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘“* GERTRUDE, my dear, stand up, will you?” 

‘“‘ What for, mamma ?’’ ? 

And Gertrude Chevenix raised her head, 
and looked across the pretty morning-room, 
with something of dissatisfaction on her hand- 
some face. 

“ Thatedress does not sit properly. I knew it 
would not. I can see ridges all acrcss the 
bedy. I really must give up Harbord; she 
does not know her business properly.” 

It is only the way I was sitting, mamma,”’ 
Mies Chevenix said, rising and crossing the 
room to her lady-mother, to have her dress 
pulled and pinched and arranged, much to the 
disgast of her father and brother, who were 
both present. . 

Mr. Chevenix was a tall, aristocratic-look- 
ing man, with white hair and extremely deli- 
cate features—weak, people were apt to say 
his face was—and, indeed, it was the face of a 
man who had never fought out the battle of 
life on hisown account. It had always been 
easy work for him so far. 

He had inherited his father’s property and 
datifally married an heiress (an indisputably 
lovely as well as wealthy girl), as the heir of a 
fine property shonld do, and he had brought 
up @ family of two sons and one daughter in 
the orthodox fashion. 

He had used the money that came to him as 
his lawyer suggested, and fancied himeelfa 
man of business because his name figured in 
endless speculations—some of which were suc- 
cessfal and some failures—making him some. 
thing poorer than he ought to be if he had 
been well advised. 

Bat the head of the firm who had served 
his house for many generations was dead now, 


HIGHWAY. 





[THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON.] 


and a@ younger and more adventurous man 
held the reins of office, and arranged the 
Chevenix affairs. 

Report said that there was miechief brew- 
ing for his aristocratic client from his many 
investments, and that there had been ominous 
clouds hanging over the financial horizon of 
late, bat Mr. Chevenix had not perceived them 
as yet, and was content to lead his aimless 
life, and let the world go by, so his lotus- 
eating calm was not disturbed. 

His eldest son wasa reprodaction of himself 
—an embodiment of family pride—carrying 
his contempt for the working portion of the 
world to an extreme that sensible folks looked 
upon as & sort of ineanity, and regarding his 
handsome face and person as far too good to 
be bestowed on any young lady he had en- 
countered as yet, 

Girls of sense and epirit looked upon Alger- 
non Chevenix with a sovpcon of contempt, 
mingled with their admiration of his wealth 
and expectations, and preferred his younger 
brother, with whom his father was seriously 
angry. 

There was something wrong somewhere, he 
used to say pathetically, when speaking of 
Herbert. He was painfully low in his tastes, 
aud terribly valgar in his ways. It was better 
things had turned out as they had; which 
meant that he and his son had quarrelled, and 
that Herbert Chevenix, being a high-spirited 
young fellow, with plenty of common sense in 
a general way—his objectionable points not. 
withstanding—had elected to bid his native 
land adieu for awhile, and go to the 
Antipodes, where his strength and pluck and 
brains— which latter were with emall account 
with his father—would stand him in good 
stead. 

He was just a good-looking, healthy young 
Englishman, strong limbed and clear-skinned, 
like his mother, but with more of her father 
in his face than herself, and the Vallerys of 





| Cheme, as old a family as the one she had 








married into, had been athletic rather than 
intellectual. 

Gertrude Chevenix, the only daughter of 
the house, resembled her father's family. She 
had all the aristocratic delicacy of feature 
that was so marked in them, but with ber 
younger brother's force of character; she had 
@ wili of ber own, and exercised it, too, when 
she chose. She smiled at the disapprobation 
in her father's face, and the disgust her 
brother openly expressed. 

* Reslly, mother!" he said langaidly, 
‘‘ you might epare us such details, If Ger- 
trade's gown does not fit let her put on 
another; it is not for you to pull her about as 
if you were a modiste in the execution of your 
duty !” 

** T believe mamma is a born dressmaker,” 
Gertrude said, with a little laugh, 

‘* My dear child!” her father exclaimed in 
horror, ‘‘ pray do not say such things. It is 
terrible to hear your mother compared to——” 

‘*To anyone that is usefal!" the girl said 
under her breath. ‘“ I daresay it is. I did not 
compare her to anyone,” she added aloud, 
“‘ only she has a genius for it. She can tell ina 
minute whether anything will do, and Madame 
Harbord——” 

“ That will do, my dear; we do not usually 
talk of such persons except in the way of 
business!” and Mr, Chevenix took up his 
paper again with an air of dismissing the 
subject. : 

To him all such pecple as the fashionable 
modiste were creatures of another sphere— 
beings created to minister to his comforts and 
wants, but quite out of the pale of humanity 
as understood bv a Chevenix. 

‘‘ There’s a coarse strain in Gertrude some- 
where,” Algernon said, lazily lifting up his 
golden head and contemplating the exquisite 
shape of his white hands. ‘ I thought we had 
got rid of all that element when Herbert went 
away. Don't ape his ways, there's a good 
child; nothing is such bad form.” 
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Gertrude shrugged her shapely shoulders 
and made noanswer. She generally got the 
worst of it in any wrangle with Algernon. He 
was £o horribly impassive and statuesque, she 
was won’t to say to her mother, #hough she 
used some stronger terms to herself when 
speaking of him. 

She resembled her second brother in bright 
ability and frank outspokenness, though all had 
been done that could possibly beaccomplished | 
to make a fashionable young lady of her. 

She was impulsive, a quality which her 
father and¢lder brother abhorred, and chafedl 
under #he restraints of fashionable i 


5 


a way that no one but herself could ‘have }, 


@ressed girls in ion. 


ares fortune toa painstaking modiste, and she 
was hard toplease, always,as the dressmakers 


declared, finding out faults that would have | - 
penal sean OO eens en eens] 


on combinations and arrangements 
seemed all wrong at first, 

ing out the very best things @bat 
been done when the effect was ried. 

“ You must takethatdiress off, dear!” 
said to her daughter. 
Fontaines in a gown with wrinkles in it. What 
is the matter, Vere ?”’ she added hastily to her 
husband, for he had uttered a slight excla- 
mation. 


Mr. Chevenix laid down the trim pink little 


F 


sheet so dear to the hearts of one political | 


party, and his wife saw that his face was very 
white. 

“Nothing I hope, dear,” he said, quietly. 
T picked up last night’s Globe, that was all, 
and read a piece of news in it. You would not 
understand it if I were to read it to you ; it 
has to do with the money market,” 

“Qh! then I'm sure I shouldn't,” Mrs. 
Chevenix replied, with a little laugh. ‘I 
always muddle it all up in my head when it is 
read tome. Come, Gertrude, we have none 
too much time.” 

She went off with her daughter to dreas for 
& drive, all unconscious that the news her 
husband had read meant almost ruin if it were 
trne, 

The rumour that a great city house was 
“shaky” had little meaning for her, but it 
was enough to bring great beads of perspira- 
tion on her husband's forehead, and make the 
hand that held the paper tremble like a leaf 
in the wind. 

Mr. Chevenix read and re-read the article, 
with a horrible conviction that every uncom- 
fortable word in it was true, though the Times 
had said nothing about it that morning. 

He had let his man of business do almost 
what he liked with the funds at his command, 
and there had been a disagreeable ‘‘ tightness” 
of late whenever he had applied to him for 
money. 

Funds did not seem to be so easily available 
as they had been, and there had been an 
amount of evasion when he had hinted at a 
careful inspection of his accounts that he re- 
membered uncomfortably now in connection 
with this newspaper article. 

Recollections, too, of how often of late he 
had signed his name as director of this or 


tain successes he had purchased, at his law- 
yer’s suggestion, began to crowd upon him 
and make him very uneasy—money masters 
were so perplexing and unpleasant. 

True, Mowbray had said something to him 
not long ago about being carefal, but Mowbray 
was his steward, and he had thought him very 





impertinent. He would eend for him now, 
and ascertain what he meant. 

* Aaything wrong, sir?” his son asked, 
when his mother and sister were out of hear- 
ing. 

“‘ Everything ; I’m afraid there's going to be 









—— 


Algernon was satisfied; he had almost made 
up his mind to propose to a certain fair and 
and wealthy widow who had been flitting 
across his path lately, and she unmistakably 
admired him,in that he was the best contrast 


that could be imagined to the husband she 
t. 


@ smash up im the city, uniess this is.a canard | had los 


altogether, mad I feel, 


not. 
‘* And will that mean going under?” 
: bottom. 


somehow, that it is 







e gently along the Row, catch- 
ing glimpses now and then of his mother's 
carriage, with Gertrude by her side, and Tal- 
bot Verney hanging about for the chance of a 
word with her. 

His attentions had certainly been very 
marked this season. It seemed as if Miss 
Chevenix would be the future duchess, in spite 
of the counter-attractions evérywhere else. 
There was no reason why it should not be £0; 


| her family was as old as the Dake’s, and there 


was money enough: It was a suitable match 
in every way. 

Mr. Chevenix was thinking of it as hemade 
his way to Lincoln's Inn, and sought an au- 
dience with his lawyer. Hecame away quite 
relieved. Mr. Daleford had pooh-poohed his 
fears, and laughed at the paragraph in the 
Globe. Nothing could be safer than every- 
thing they had put their hands to, and in a 


| very few days Mr. Chevenix would have 
| ample proof of the truth of his statement. 


If he wanted any ready-money now he had 
only to say the word. 

Mr. Chevenix always wanted ready-money, 
so he took a cheque, which the lawyer paid 
him with a smiling face, but many inward 
anathemas, 

** There was no other way,” he said to him. 
self, when his visitor had departed. “It will 


' Bet his suspicions at rest and give me time. 








| had said so, and shown proof 


I have not lied to him about the report; it is 
premature, at least. But it will be true, every 
word of it, and then—ah, well, 7am prepared, 
—_ Mr. Chevenix must take care of him- 

Mr. Chevenix was radiant that evening in 
his family circle ; it was not often they dined 
alone, Everything was going right, Daleford 
of it by offering 


| any sum of money that he wished for. 


| Verney had done all ‘but 


| wonld come to-night. 


, of the best things of the season. 


It was allright for Gertrude too. Talbot 
ropose ; he had 


pressed her hand and looked into her eyes, 


: 1 ' and hinted that there was something he would 
that company, and how many shares in cer- | 


say when a fitting opportunity came, and it 
They were going to & 
select ball, where they would meet him—one 
And Ger. 


| trade was going to wear a fetching. toilette 


that had never seen the light, except in Ma- 
dame Harbord’s holy of holies; altogether, 
the world looked a pleasant place. Even 














Just as dinmer was ower @.letter was handed 
‘ : and Gertrude saw that it 

‘was in the handwrit 
* Let me read it, 


her absent brother. 
@ip;” she caid, as her 
; ido like reading 





“ I 
0% ng particular in it, 


You are welcome to all 





there is nt 





the news it con- 
said, the 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tue ball at the “ Fontaines” was a magni- 
ficent affair, and the fairest of all the bright 
girls that made such a galaxy of beauty and 
grace was Gertrude Chevenix. The letter 
that had so agitated her father, and filled her 
fastidious brother with supreme disgust, was, 
on the whole, rather amusing to her. She 
wondered at Herkert ; but he was not likely to 
come home at present, and she would not be 
afflicted with the sight of her plebeian sister- 
in-law. 

_Mra. Chevenix-was terribly shocked, but 
she was dressing for the ball, when she really 
took in all that such a union would mean for 
her son and the whole family; and it would 
never have done to disturb the delicate 
bloom on her smooth cheek, or the carefal 
pencilling of her eyebrows by an outburst of 
feeling. So she braced up her nerves, and 
tried to make a heroine of herself by telling 
herself that she must hide what she felt for 
Gertrude’s sake. ¥ 

In reality, she did not feel anything very 
deeply at present, Australia was a long way 
off, and all sorts of things might happen be- 
fore she was called upon to meet her new 
daughter-in-law. She need never be spoken 
of, and fashionable society need not know of 
her existence. 

Talbot Verney availed himself of the op- 
portunity the ball afforded, to dance and 
talk with Gertrude Chevenix to his heart’s 
content; and in the conservatory was on the 
verge of clasping her in his arms, unseen in 
the shadows of the great palms that filled the 
place with foliage, and telling her there and 
then that she was the only woman in the 
world for him. A footstep startled him, and 
the avowal was not made, and a friend 
passing through the flowers with a pretty girl 
on his arm whispered half carelessly, as they 
almost touched each other,— 

** Take care, Verney !” 

The opportunity was gone for the present. 
Gertrude had heard nothing, and he took her 
back to the ball-room and the clamorous 
partners who were waiting for her, and then 
sought hie friend, who had adjourned to the 
library, set apart for the gentlemen on that 
evening. ? 

“ What did you mean just now, Swinton?” 
he asked, in an irritated tone. ‘Did you 
not see that I was engaged?” 





“T saw that you would be before long,” 
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the young man replied, quietly. ‘I mean 
just what I said—take care.” 

“Take care of what?” 

‘s Of yourself.” 

“ How?” 

+* Well, in what I saw or guessed just now; 
there’s mischief brewing in old Chevenix’s 
affairs. I don’t want to be prying or im- 
pertinent, but your name and the divine 
Gertrude’s have been coupled, you know; and, 

I say, old fellow, don’t be offended. I mean 
all I say in good faith, and not a soul knows 
anything about it yet." 

It was rather a muddled speech, but Talbot 
Verney knew the speaker well enough to feel 
sure there was more than idle t in his 
~words, 

“Go on,” he said; and, thus adjured, Harry 
Swinton told him something he had learned 
from an authentic source. How the Che- 
venixes were, if not absolutely ruined as yet, 
so nearly on the verge of sccial extinction 
that a marriage into the family at present 
would be a most undesirable thing. He wasa 
clear-headed young fellow, the son of a man 
who had made a fortune by thrift and fore- 
thought, and he inherited the parental 
qualities in a marked degree. Love would be 
a secondary consideration in his life. 

“It’s an awful muddle to have to draw 
back when once you have put your foot in 
it,’ he said, oracularly, and Talbot Verney 
laughed, though his heart was very sore. He 
really liked Gertrude Chevenix very much, 
and bat for this interference he would have 
been bound to her by now. Perhaps it was 
all for the best. He must marry money, 
though he was wealthy. His rank needed a 
great deal to keep it up, and Gertrude 
Chevenix was said to have a large fortune. 
“You speak like an oracle, young one,” 
he eaid, with a little laugh, though his lip 
would quiver in spite of himself. ‘Are you 
sure of what you have told me?” 

“ That the Chevenixes will soon be in queer 
street? As sure as anyone can be who 
cannot foresee what a day may bring forth. 
If the tide tarns and things go right, I have 
not done any harm, I hope?” 

*‘None,” Talbot Verney replied. ‘ Fore 
warned is forearmed, you know. I might 
have taken it with a high hand and told you 
to mind your own business, but I know you 
mean well in what you say, and I thank 
you for it. You will not say it elsewhere, 
Swinton?” 

“Talk of the Chevenix affairs, or of you? 
No, you may trast me for that,” the young 
man said. And his friend knew that he 
might, and presently went home after a some. 
what constrained adieu to the girl he had all 
but asked to be his wife. 

Gertrude wondered. She had come to think 
that she should be his wife by-and-by, and 
she loved him, or fancied she did. It was a 
splendid match, with the coronet of a duchess 
in the future; and it was not to be wondered 
at that she had let herself dream as girls will 
of the greatness in store for her. It would be 
all right, she told herself—they had been dis- 
turbed—he would speak the next time they 
met, and they met almost every/day. 

“Well, dear?” her mother said, when they 
were shut up in the carriage and driving 
home. “ Has he ——” 

‘* No, mamma.” 

‘‘I thought perhaps he had, my darling. I 
saw you go into the conservatory with him, 
and he marked you out so the whole evening 
that I made sure he intended I should know 
what he meant.” 

‘The conservatory of a ball-room is not 
particularly retired,’ Gertrude said, with a 
happy smile, as she recalled the tender looks 
and words that had preceded the interruption 
that put an end for the present to her dreams. 
Her heart was sinking just a little bit as she 
thought of his almost cold farewell ; but fare. 
Wells cannot be very tender when they are 
spoken in the presence of a crowd. 

‘He has no 
such marked attention if he means nothing,”’ 








right to make you thé object of | 


Mrs, Chevenix said, in an aggrieved tone. 
“It must come to an end, Gertrude. I cannot 
have my daughter played with.’ 

“Oh, wait a little while, mamma!’’ Gertrude 
said, in dismay; the prospect of any inter- 
ference was like a dash of cold water. ‘I 
think—I mean, that is, if it had not been for 
some people coming into the conservatory 
when we were there that——- Oh, mamma! 
don’t talk about it in that way. It will all 
be as you wish—I am sure of it.” 

Gertrude went to her own room, and tried 
with all her might not to think she was vexed 
at the turn affairs had taken. Somehow she 
felt uncomfortable in spite of what she had 
said to her mother. There was such a curious 
alteration in Talbot Verney’s manner when 
he bade them good-night; it struck a cold 
chill to her heart. The life had gone out of 
his tones, and he did not look at her with love 
beaming in his eyes as he had done not an 
hour before. 

She told herself that she was tired; the 
ball had been a very animated and crowded 
one, and she had danced nearly every dance, 
She would sit down.and read Herbert's letter 
before she went to bed. Poor Herbert! what 
a scrape he had got into now. A plebeian 
marriage was an unpardonable sin in her 
father’s eyes. 

It was a characteristic letter, outspoken and 
jast like Herbert, who cared very little for 
the opinion of the world, but went on his way 
and enjoyed his life in a free-and-easy fashion 
that his sister secretly envied. She read the 
story of his illness, and how he had been 
nursed back to life by the wife and daughter 
of the man who had sheltered and aided him, 
and of how he come to love the girl who had 
been his nurse, and had married her. 

He did not tell his home friends how he 
had been worked upon by the old man, as 
disreputable a character as his convict father 
had been, till he felt bound to make the rosy, 
warm-hearted Lena his wife. 

She was a good, honest girl, bred and born 
in the bush, with about as much notion of 
the ways of the polite world as a kangaroo, but 
with much that was good and refined in her 
nature for all that. 

“TI don’t ask for forgiveness,’ Herbert 
wrote, ‘‘ or expect it. I know my father’s pre. 
judices too well. I shall make my living and 
my home ont here; but I felt it was due@® 
you all to let you know that there is a new 
Chevenix household at the Antipodes, and one 
which shall never do discredit to the old name 
as long as I live.” 

“No, I am sure it never will,” Gertrude 
eaid warmly, as she put the letter down, notic- 
ing, as she did so, a small postscript. Her 
father had overlooked it in his rage, but it was 
not of vital importance. ‘I never knew till 
to day that this letter had not been posted at 
the time it was written. Lena sent her own 
special servant with it to the post-office, nine 
miles away! Only think of that, and I dis- 
covered it only this morning carefully wrapped 
up in a horse's nosebag! And it was written 
a month ago. Nothing of importaace has 
happened, so I have nothing more to add.” 

t was a sort of farewell. Gertrude fo‘t it to 
be so, There was no word of writing again soon, 
and her tears fell upon the letter as she folded 
it up, aftef”comparing the inside and outside 
dates. A month! Much ae have happened 
in that month. In spite of Herbert’s words, 
much had happened had she only known it. 
Herbert's father-in-law met with an accident 
during the time the letter was lying in the 
folds of the horse’s bag—nothing serious, 
everyone said, self included. He should be all 
right in a week or two; but weeks came and 
went, and he never rose from the conch to 
which he had been taken ; and before the 
tardily- posted letter had reached England he 
was lying in a corner of the field that served 
the little settlement for a burying: place. 

His wife, an ailing woman at the best of 
times, drooped under her bereavement, and 
seemed to fade and grow feeble without any 
apparent illness, till a wet, unhealthy season 





set in, and brought fever and all sorts of 
troubles with it, sweeping off old folks and 
little children, and weakly people like the 
forlorn widow. 

Lena Chevenix was an orphan, and 
as her husband believed a fairly wealthy 
one; but her mother was no sooner 
buried than there came down tpon them 
bills and debts of which they had never 
dreamed. Everything seemed to be mort- 
gaged to its full value, and Herbert realized, 
with a sick despsir, what he had done, and 
what his position would be. 

The days seemed to go very slowly and 
drearily with Gertrude after the receipt of her 
brother's letter ; the link that bound him to 
his home was broken with the unsuitable 
marriage, of which she felt sure in her heart 
that he was ashamed. No one spoke of him, 
no one seemed to think of him now; even her 
mother shrank from hearing his name, and 
her father had strictly forbidden any one tc 
mention it in his hearing. Her own love 
affairs seemed to be in exactly the same place 
as they had been after the Fontaine’s ball. 

Talbot Verney had been away on some 
hurried business that she did not understand, 
and she believed in him so thoroughly and 
was so completely unconscious of any reason 
for such a proceeding on his part, that she 
had no idea that he was letting her down 
gently, as it were, by going away. _ 

The dreaded panic in the commercial world 
had not come aboat as yet, and only those 
behind the scenes knew that it was only 
staved off for a time. Mr. Chevenix had 
almost ceased to think of the poseibility of 
such a thing; his lawyer was so very flourish- 
ing and so excessively sanguine about all the 
inveetments he had made for him and others. 

Only Mr. Daleford could have told of a 
packed portmanteau in a handy hiding-place, 
and a certain belt which he wore night and 
day in preparation for a sudden flight. The 
lawyer kept his secrets well, and let no one 
share them. There was talk still about the 
affairs of the family, but the prophesied crash 
had never come, and people began to think it 
was all a canard after all. 

The family were in full conclave one even- 
ing; the London season had come to a close, 
and they were at the pretty country seat that 
Gertrude and her mother loved very dearly. 
Algernon and his father did not care for the 
country. There was too much freedom about it 
to suit their tastes ; the proprieties were con- 
stantly being violated, and decorum eet at 
defiance. They abhorred life passed in the ease 
of loosely-fitting clothes, and looked upon the 
absence of etiquette and the careless freedom 
of life in Warwickshire as demoralizing in the 
extreme. They both dressed and behaved 
exactly as they did in town, and Coombe 
Langley would have been as dull as it was 
pretty but for the bright presence of Gertrude 
and the good sense of her mother. _ 

They were expecting friends to dinner on 
this particular evening, but Algernon had sud- 
denly appeared. He had been away on a visit, 
and desired their presence in the drawing- 
room, as he had something of importance to 
communicate. » 

‘‘ We have done something dreadfal, mamma 
and I,”’ Gertrude said to herself as she re- 
sponded to the summons, and went downstairs 
in her delicate dinner.dress, looking like a 
blush rose, ‘“‘and we are going to have a 
lecture. Algy always prefaces his outpourings 
with a summons to a sort of meeting.” 

But it was not to find fault with anyone’s 
shortcomings that Algernon Chevenix had 
called them together. It was to announce that 
Mrs. Fetterlock Smith had at last con- 
descended to accept his proposals, and was 
going to become his wife with all convenient 
speed. He should set up an establishment of 
his own very shortly, and cease to make his 
father’s house his home. 

‘‘Tam very glad,” Mr. Chevenix said. ‘ You 
will be safe, my boy, whatever happens to the 
rest of us.” 

Mrs, Chevenix hoped that her son 
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would be happy, but Gertrude said never 
a word. She did not like Mrs, Fetterlock 
Smith, and thought to herself that she would 
rather make the acquaintance of Herbert's 
plebeian wife than consort with this half-bred 
widow, whose money had tempted her brother 
to marry her. The thought was in her mind 
when the door was flang wide open and the 
footman, @ young servant who knew nothing 
of his master’s second son, announced, in a 
loud voice,— 
‘Mr, and Mre. Herbert Chevenix !” 


CHAPTER III. 


Taery bad all been go engrossed by Algernon’s 
news, that they had never noticed the bustle 
of an arrival, nor remarked the extremely 
shabby cab that had been permitted to come 
up the avenue, in direct apposition to the orders 

Mr. Chevenix and his son. 

There it stood at the front door, to the won- 
derment of the servants and the disgust of the 
butler, who looked at it as one of Mr. Herbert's 
freaks, and was not a little astonished when 
that gentleman desired him to pay the driver. 

“T'll get it off some of them presently. But 
just pay for me now and send him away, will 
you?” Herbert said, as he gave his arm to 
his wife, with a whispered injunction not to 
be afraid, and followed the footman to the 
room where the family were sitting. 

The butler handed the cabman his fare, 
which that worthy spit on and pocketed with 
much satisfaction. 

‘It’s more than I expected,” he said, with 
agrin. ‘‘ He hasn't a rap!” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked the butler, in 
disgusted astonishment. 

“Just whatIsay. Hehasn’tarap. They 
have left something at the place where they 
slept last night; they wouldn't believe that 
the bill would be paid, though the young gent 
told them that he was a gentleman’s son, and 
was coming straight home to his people. The 
couldn't swallow it, you see, when they look 
at her.” 

He jerked his hand in the direction of the 
hall, where an exaggerated hat with huge 
feathers, by no means in their first purity, 
Was passing along to the family meeting. 

‘‘ She’s a caution, she is! " 

‘* Here, drive off, will you !’’ the butler said, 
angrily. ‘‘We don’t want any of your remarks 
here, my man! You have got your fare; get 
out, and mind your own business !”’ 

‘Oh, I can do that,’ the man said, ‘‘as 
well as most folke!”’ and with a defiant 
whistle he drove off. 

Meanwhile, the assembled family were star- 
ing in amazement at the extraordinary appa- 
rition that presented itself on the announce- 
ment of the servant. 

It was Herbert certainly, but a dusty, 
travel-worn version of their bright young 
scapegrace. He had filled out and become 
strong and undoubtedly healthy-looking, but 
he was woefully shabby, and his bair and 
beard were untrimmed and rough-looking. 

His hands were those of a man who ie well 
acquainted with hard work, and his skin was 
tanned berry-brown. A greater contrast to 
his exquisitely-attired brother, with his white 
hands and his useless, effeminate look, could 
not well be imagined. 

On his arm was a girl, round-faced and 
healthy-looking, but without the smallest pre- 
tensions to beanty, except what could be found 
in a pair of bright, honest-looking, grey eyes 
and a fresh, clear ekin. 

Her teeth were white, but large, and in 
person she was awkward and clamsy—perhaps 
the effect of unskilfal dressing. Her clothes, 
which were of common material, were ill. made 
and soiled with long travel, and, altogether, 
she was as much ont of place in the Chevenix 
eae as a scullerymaid would have 

eD. 

Mr. Chevenix was the first to recover his 
senses and epeak, 


‘* Herbert!” he said. “Is it really you?” 

* Really myself, father,” the young man 
replied, holding out his hand, which was not 

en, and he recoiled and did not offer it 

again. ‘Am I not welcome ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Gertrude said, eagerly, but no one 
else spoke for a moment, and then Mr. Cheve- 
nix said severely,— ’ 

‘Such a return needs a little explanation. 
Who is this?” 

“My wife, father.” 





“ That Mrs, Chevenix ?” 


The tone spoke volumes; and the girl, who, 
seemed to have an angry retort ready on the 
tip of her tongue, which she repressed with 
difficulty, coloured painfally, butdid not shrink 
from the angry look that the two gentlemen 
and the elder lady cast upon her. 

Gertrude tried not to stare at her, but she, 
could not take her eyes from the strange figure, 
nor cease ——. whether her brother, 
could have been in his right mind when he, 
gave his name and honour into the keeping of 
such an extraordinary creature. 

“‘ My wife, father,” Herbert repeated calmly, 
“and quite as worthy to bear the name as 
any Chevenix that ever lived—an honest, good 
girl, who——”’ 

‘Pray say no more!” the elder gentleman 
returned, passing a scented handkerchief over 
his face, as if to shut out the eight of his 
daughter-in-law. ‘* You have doubtless some 
explanation to offer of such a proceeding as 

our intrusion in such a disgusting plight 
ou had better ring the bell, Gertrude, and 


i 


order rooms to be prepared for your brother | 


and this young person.” 

“My wife, father, if you please.” 

‘*I decline to enter into any discussion on 
that subject at present!’ Mr. Chevenix said, 
in his most freezing tones. ‘If you will kindly 
postpone everything till you are in a fit state 
to enter the room, I shall be obliged. I pre- 
sume your luggage has been brought in?’’ 

“* We have none,” Herbert said, in a hard, 
bitter tone. “Nothing but what we stand 
upright in now. Everything that we possessed 
is at the bottom of the sea. But our adven- 
tures will not interest you as much as our 
personal appearance and the colour of our 
hands. If you have no welcome for your son, 
Mr. Chevenix, will you give two penniless 

derersa meal? We will not trouble you 

r anything more.” 

Mrs. Chevenix was by the side of her son 
before he had got out half his speech, with 
her arms round him, telling him that his 
father meant nothing—that they were glad to 


see him ; but she epoke no word of welcome ; 


to the girl by his side. It was only Gertrude 


who took her hand, and begged her to come’ 


with her ; she would find her something towear, 
and refreshment. 

**I don’t want to give you trouble, thank 
you,” the girl replied, stiffly enough. “It is’ 
something to have dry clothes on after what ; 
we have gone through. I shall do well 
enough!" 

Gertrude was on the point of saying a gentle’ 


— 


wear. We are obliged to ask a shelter and a 
_ cies would not do it!” ; 

rs. Chevenix gave a great gasp of terror 
as her son spoke. The wreck of the Hypatia 
was one of the most terrible catastrophes that 
had happened fora long time, and it was a 
wonder that anyone was alive to tell the tale. 

“We did not know. Your name was not 
there!” she said. 

‘‘No; we were Mr. and Mrs. James on 
board,’ her son replied, quietly. ‘I did not 
want to parade the name of Chevenix till we 
saw what sort of a welcome we received. - It 
is as well now that I did not. We did not 
write because we intended to keep our arrival 
a secret till I had made sure of it. We had 
sufficient means, but the sea has swallowed 
them with everything else. If you will give 
us the means of procuring a change of clothes 
and a meal, we will ask nothing else at your 
hands. I could not seek the meanest employ- 
ment attired as I am now.” 

His father rang the bell as he spoke, and 
ordered rooms to be prepared and refresh- 
ments sent up to them, and Gertrude went 
upstairs with her sister-in-law, who had not 
uttered a word since her entrance into the 
house, except the few in reply to her offer of 
assistance. At the door of the room she 
‘ paused, feeling perhaps that the girl, for she 
‘was little more, would rather perform her 

toilet unaided. 
i You will find hot water and a change of 
‘ clothes laid out,” she said. ‘‘ If there is any- 


, thing you want or would like, do ring; you 


will be attended to at once.” 

She was very sorry for her, and would 
‘ have liked to say a word or two of comfort 
and encouragement; but she felt awkward. 
, There was something defiant in the eyes that 
: met hers, and the gentle speech died upon her 

tongue. j 

|. “I will talk to her by-and-by ; she will not 
feel so awkward when she is refreshed. I 
will leave you ‘to dress,’ she said. ‘* You 
will not feel so strange when you come 

“No, I shall not feel strange,” the girl 
replied, ‘‘and I’m gratefal to you for con- 
descending to speak to me, though you 
mightn’t think it!” 

The door closed upon her, and Gertrade 
turned away, feeling uncomfortable and con- 
strained. She had expected something very 
outré in Herbert’s wife, but this exceeded her 
very worst fears, She felt there was something 
in Lena that could not be moulded. There 
had been a flash of determination in her eyes 
, that spoke volumes. 

“Poor Herbert!” she said to herself. 
“What a fate he has made for himeelf! 
, Whatever shall we do with her? Papa and 
| Algernon will annihilate her between them, 
‘and mamma will smother every kindly 
feeling, and be cold and hard because they 
are. I will do my best to be kind to her.” 

And then she shivered as she thought of 
Talbot Verney. ‘The arrival of her brother 
and his very unpromising wife, seemed some- 
how, to make her feel very far apart from 








word or two which would have set the forlorn him; something had come between them of 
new-comer & little at ease at any rate, but her late. He had found so much to take him 
brother spoiled everything by interfering in away from her side. She would not think of 
his most supercilious tones,— . | it, things would come right after awhile. 
“You had better ring for your maid toat-| She went to her mother’s room. Mra. 
tend to the young person,” he said, “and Chevenix was hysterical and nervous, upset— 
Jennings will attend to Herbert. It is impos-'as was natural—by the surprise. Gertrude 
sible to think what can be done till they are comforted and calmed her as she often did, 
a little less travel-stained and disreputable- making her see things in their brightest light, 
looking |” and ager ge that Lena would be made 
Herbert Chevenix ground an oath between ! something of when they came to know her; 
his teeth. He had not expected much in the and then she went downatairs to Herbert, who 
way of welcome, but he thought he would be bad dressed and looked more like his old 
at any rate tolerated for as long as it would self, though sadly worn and aged, and made 
take to rest and explain. him understand, as far as she could, that the 
“You are right, Algernon, as you always cold welcome he had received arose more from 
are,” he said. ‘My wife and I are hardly fit, surprise than anything elee. He was slow to 
company for you, or fit guests for my father’s believe it, knowing his father and brother as 
house. When I tell you that we came over in he did. ie 
the Hypatia, and barely escaped with our lives} ‘‘I will see how they treat my poor Lena, 
from that frightfol catastrophes you will he eaid, ‘ before I believe you, you dear little 
understand that we have no gala clothes to‘comforter,” he said, kissing his sister. 
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<“‘Their greeting just now made me wish 
wa had both gone down in the Hypatia 
rather than entered this house! Where is 
Lena?” 

«‘ Upstairs in the blue-room. Suppose you 
‘ her?” 
8° erbert needed no second bidding. He 
rushed upstairs to the room she indicated, and 
lightly knocked at the door. There was no 
response, and he entered. The room was 
vacant, and the fresh clothing laid out for 
Lena to put on untouched. — 

He looked round in bewilderment, She 
had mistaken the apartment, doubtless, and 
was dressing somewhere else; but conspicu- 
ously pinned to the drapery of the looking- 
‘glass was a note, and the blotting-pad and 
writing materials had been recently used. The 
note was addressed to him, and he tore it 
open and read : 


‘Dean Hervert,—I am not wanted here ! 
They have let me see that plainly enough. I 
should die, cooped up here under the eyes of 
those hard cruel, men, and that haughty 
woman. What have I done that they should 
treat me like the dirt under their feet? 
Don't trouble about me. I have some money 
in my belt that I meant to have brought out 
if we were driven to it. Your relations will 
do for you and help you if you are not tram- 
melled with me. Tell them I won’t trouble 





them. Don’t be afraid of my going wrong. I 
am going straight toa friend, and you shall 
hear of me. If ever you are independent again 
—and if I know you, you will be—I will come 
to you, and be what Iam nowand always have 
been,—Yonr loving wife, ‘‘ Lena Cueventx.” 


“‘ Your sister was good to me. Tell her I will 
aever do anything to shame your name.” 

Herbert read the letter and stared round 
him in amazement. Lena was gone, but 
where and how? She could not have 
left the house without some of the servants 
seeing her. His furious ring at the bell 
brought not only the servants but Gertrude 
and his mother into the room. 

‘See, see!’ he gasped, putting the letter 
‘into his sister’s hand. ‘' You might have 
given her a word, mother! We escaped from 
death almost by a miracle, and it has come 
to this—to this!” 

And completely broken down by all that 
had come upon bim, he threw himself into a 
chair, and covering his face with his hands, 
he burst into tears. 

‘Don’t, dear,” Gertrude said, in her gentle 
voice. ‘* We shall find her; she can hardly be 
out of the house.”’ 

It seemed to her impossible that Lena could | 
have got away. without someone seeing her, 
and Mrs, Chevenix in vain tried to comfort 
her son, who seemed quite overcome and 
hardly able to think. 

In a very few minutes servants were des- 
patched in all directions in search of the 
missing girl—both Mr, Chevenix and 
Algernon, feeling rather ashamed of the 
part they had played, aiding with all their 
mightin the search. It was all in vain. Lena 
Chevenix might have sunk into the earth for 
a tidings they could gather of her where- 
abouts. 


; 
CHAPTER IV. } 
No one had seen the missing girl leave the 
house; and, what was more inexplicable still, 
the outré-looking hat that had excited the 
servants’ amusement and astonishment, and 
the draggled, dilapidated jacket were left 
behind. She had gone without them, and 
must have presented a remarkable figure to 
~ one meeting her. 
he day wore wearily on, and Herbert 
Chevenix, by the advice of the local police, 
went up to London, and told his trouble at 
Scotland Yard. 
He had begun to fear, in spite of Lena’s 


letter, that she had destroyed herself. The . 
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police thought differently, and bade him be of 
cheer ; she would soon be found. 

Giving them instructions to proceed in the 
search, with his father’s name as warranty 
for the expenses, he went back to the hotel 
where he had taken up his quarters for the 
night, to find a telegram awaiting him from 
his sister. 

It was no news of Lena. Some other mis- 
fortune had befallen him, of which he could 
gather little from Gertrude’s necessarily few 
words,— 

‘“‘Come back by first train in morning. 
Something terrible has happened. Papa very 
ill. No news of Lena.” 

There were no tidings when, after a sleep- 
less few hours in bed, he reached the little 
station close to his father's house by the 
earliest train that left London. 

Trains stopped there by signal, and he was 
the only passenger who alighted. 

‘* What is wrong?” he asked of the servant 
who was waiting for him. ‘ Have they had 
any news?” 

‘Not of the lady, sir,” the man replied. 
‘* Miss Chevenix eaid I was to be sure to tell 
you that first. Nothing has been heard at all. 
It is the master that is very ill. They do say 
that he can’t get better; bat I hope it isn’t 
that way.” 

‘* What caused it, have you heard?” 

‘‘Tt was some news that came last night, 
sir. A gentleman from London, they say. 
Anyway; he was with master some little time, 
and then the poor old gentleman had a fit, or 
something. He has never come out of it.”’ 

‘the catastrophe so long expected bad come. 
Rain was abroad. Bank doors in the city had 
been besieged by thousands, to whom the 


,; Closed shutters and barred doors had spoken 
' all too eloquently. 


Mr, Daleford and his portmanteau, and the 
belt that no one but himself knew of were 
gone, no one knew whither, and the posses- 
sions of the Chevenix family were scattered to 
the winds ! 

Mr. Daleford's partner, fleeing like the head 
of the firm, but, unlike him, penniless and 
comparatively innocent, had been the bearer 
of the tidings to the afflicted household, and 
he had gone on his way,and got out of the 


,; country before the dawn of morning. 


He had told Mrs, Chevenix what had caused 


her husband's illness, and had a stormy five, 


minutes with Algernon Chevenix, to whom the 


_ ruin that bad come upon the reat of thehouse- | understood him, 


| He did love her, then, in spite of her fancies, 
' and he had come in this time of trouble to tell 
‘her of it ! 


hold would not have much meaning, unless, 
indeed, it prevented Mrs. Fetterlock from fal- 
filling her engagement with him. 

Herberié felt well-nigh stupid when he was 

shown into his father’s room. 
_ He had feared, in spite of Gertrude’s tele. 
gram, that his coming home had something 
to do with the sudden seizare. It wasarelief, 
even in the midst of his grief, to know that it 
was not the case. 

His father did not know him, would never 
know any one in this world again! The 
trouble that was to follow the crash would be 
spared him, and all they could do for him was 
to watch his ebbing life, and tend him on his 
brief passage to the grave. 

Algernon Chevenix set himself to work to 
ascertain the real state of affairs, and every 
paper he touched only seemed to speak of 
fresh disaster. 

It was difficult to imagine any man in his 
senses so utterly blind to his own interests as 
hia father had been, 

He had lopg known that when the old man 
died there would be nothing for him as eldest 
son to inherit; and he had been content that 
appearances should be kept up, and their 
status in the world preserved, without enter- 
ing too closely into how it was done. 

He was horrified when he found that not 
only what would have come to him, but his 
mother’s money and Gertrade’s fortune (a 
legacy left her by her aunt), had gone with the 
rest. When his father was gone, they would 
be absolutely homeless and penniless ! 


all money details to her husband. Gertrude 
was a8 ignorant as she. 

It was very hard on him, Algernon thought. 
He would be saddled with the maintenance of 
two helpless women, to say nothing of the 
scapegrace brother, who had come home and 
brought trouble of his own along with him. 

Mr. Chevenix died, and was buried; and 
still there were no tidings of Herbert's Aus- 
tralian wife ; and, except to the family them- 
selves, her odd appearance and subsequent 
loss seemed very much like a queer dream. 

The mourners had hardly time to get back 
to the house from the funeral before they were 
besieged by duns, who clamoured in no 
measured terms for their money. 

The unhappy widow and her daughter 
could give them no satisfaction. They knew 
nothing of any debts; they believed the lawyer 
paid all such claims as they became due, and 
they had no means of satisfying them, 

The morning after the miserable day, ‘‘ The 
first dark day of nothingness,” as Byron calls 
it, Gertrude was summoned downstairs from 
her mother’s room to see & visitor. 

‘‘Tell them I cannot see any one,” she 
said to the servant who brought the message. 
She thought it was a repetition of some of the 
visits of the day before. ‘‘Mr. Herbert will 
speak to whoever it is.” ‘ 

‘‘I¢ isn't one of them, miss, I mean, not 
that sort of person atall,’’ the girl who brought 
her the news of the arrivalsaid. ‘It is a 
gentleman. He said there was no need to give 
his name; you would be glad to see him.” 

‘‘Perhapsa I had better come down,” Ger- 
trude said, her first thought being not to dis- 
turb her mother. ‘‘Who can it be?’ she 
thought to herself, little dreaming whose face 
would greet her when she entered the drawing- 
room. 
| “Mr, Verney!” she exclaimed, as a young 
'man, dusty and travel-stained, came forward 
‘to meet her, and hold her hand, looking into 
, her face with loving eyes the while, as if he 
could not sufficiently read her looks. 
| Yes," hesaid, ‘Forgive me for coming to 

you like this. I was at Manich when the news 
of your father’s death and—and what has 
happened reached me; and I have come 
straight to you without stopping. Do you 





| 


‘know what for, Gertrade? Ah! I may call 


you so, may I not?” 
“You are very kind!” she gasped, her heart 
beating wildly with a passionate joy, for she 


‘You know what has brought me, do you 
|not?” he said, drawing her to him, and look- 
ing into her tell-tale eyes. ‘‘I have come to 
| take you away from all this trouble, dear, if 
' you will let me! To ask you to be my wife, 
|Gertrude!—my own darling! I have been 
‘holding aloof, I have not spoken when my 
heart has been eloquent! It will not keep 
silence now that youarein trouble! Say you 
will let me claim you for my own! You mast 
know that I love you!” 

‘*I thought so once, my lord!” Gertrude 
said, in a low tone, and the words seemed to 
come strangely from her lips. She had hardly 
ever given him this title before. 

No one thought of Talbot Verney as ‘‘ My 
lord.” He was a geniai young fellow that a 
stiff title did not seem to fit, somehow. 

‘“ And believe it now,” he replied, looking at 
her with ineffable tenderness in his dark eyes. 
“It is the truth.” 

Gertrude shrank back from him a little, 
the whole position flashing upon her. Things 
she had heard lately took a new meaning now ; 
she had been an unseen third accidentally not 
many days before at a conversation between 
her father and Algernon, the whole subject of 
which was Talbot Verney and his supposed 
love for her. 

She could not make her presence known 
without a fuss, and she remained where she 





His mother knew nothing, She had left 


was, and heard her astute brother explain to 
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their father the reasons for the young man’s 
holding back, 

His father was involved; and it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the heir to marry money 
if the estates were to be saved. 

The intelligence had come.to Algernon 
Chevenix direct from his own lawyer—who 
did business also for Talbot Verney’s father— 
and he knew the heiress that was selected as 
the probable future duchess. 

Gertrude had heard and understood, and 
felt thankful, that the love she felt sure 
existed had never been spoken. 

The Duke was represented as being furious 
at the thought of his son looking beneath 
him for a wife, and Miss Chevenix resolved 
pores to give him another thought if she could 

elp it. 

She had given hima good many, poor girl! 
but that was known only to her own heart; 
and she had tried to think she was glad he 
was away, and she should never see him any 
more. And then* had come the shock of 
Herbert's return, and their great trouble; and 
for a time she had forgotten his very exist- 
ence. 

And he was here, holding her to his heart, 
and telling her that he loved her above all 
earthly things, asking her to bs his wife, and 
let him free her from the worry and anxiety 
that was crushing her to the earth almost. 

Tt was like a glimpse of Heaven to her—the 
realisation of all her youthful dreams. And 
yet, choking back the joy that well-nigh 
mastered her at the knowledge of his love, she 
looked him in the face, and said him nay. 

‘You are very good, my lord,” she said, 
quietly. ‘I thank you with all my heart, but 
it cannot be!” 

“Cannot!” 

Cannot!” she repeated. “ You know it 
as well as I, You must not think of me. 
Your father-——” 


* Will come, in time, to love you as I do,” 


“ Who 
could know you and not loveyou? My father | 


the young man said, vehemently. 


has rage to do with it, my darling!" 
sadly. " «Your duty is to him. You must 
not marry me. Iam no wife for you with all 
this disgrace hanging over me! 


Do you know that we shall have no roof to 
shelter us ere many days are passed? Your 
father’s son cannot marry a beggar!” 

‘* My father’s son will do as he pleases !”’ 
Talbot Verney said, taking her in his arma 
as she broke down and burstinto tears. “ Itis 

rus to choose our own future, not for others 

dictate what we shali do with our lives!" 

Bat.even as he spoke his heart sank as he 
thought how entirely, for the present at least, 
he was dependent on the father whom he was 
going to disobey, and she shook her head 
sadly as she saw the shadow that passed over 
his face. 

** You know it cannot be,” she said. 
good of you to have come; we have so few 
friends in our adversity! We have a double 
weight of sorrow on us now. Poor Herbert!” 

“ Ah, yes! Ihave heard. Can nothing be 
done to help him?” 


‘* The police say there is nothing but what | 
We can only wait and hope.” | 
Something can be | 
People do not go amissing like that | 


has been done. 
* Bat we will work too! 
done! 


and never turn up again! Something shall 


be done! Be my wife, Gertrude, and you will | 


see what mountains will shrink into mole. 
hills through the might of our great love!” 

** No,” Gertrude said, sadly but resolutely. 
“It cannot be, my lord! Poor asIam now, 
and ehall be, I will enter no family on suffer- 
ance! If your father is willing that you 
should marry me with all my load of poverty 
and shame—for it is shame to have a corpse 
arrested as it leaves the shelter of its old 
home (and that would have been done yester- 
day, but that my brother found out what was 


intended, and found means to stop the shame. | 


faleejzure). If you can say honestly that 7 
ehall be welcome in your family penniless any 


yes, he has!” Gertrude returned, | 


Do you know ; 
what they are saying of my dead father? | 


“Té is | 


wife till death. If not—ah, I need not say 
any more, I can read it in your eyes! It is 
no welcome from them you bring me, only 


“Only a love that will be true to you till 
death, darling! Only a faithful heart that 
will die for you if need be! Only @ life that 
will waste itself in your service, and think 
the guerdon of a smile from you ample re- 
payment for all its faith and love! I have 
tried to tell myself that I did not love you— 
that you had no love for me! I have wan- 
dered far and wide, and you have always been 
by my side—sleeping and waking! Gertrude, 
if you say me nay you will make a reckless 
man of me! Life will be nothing! The 
fature a blank! Gertrude, if you ever loved 
me speak to me now!"’ 

‘IT can only repeat what I have said, my 
lord. I cannot marry you! It would be 
shamefal and wrong of me to do such a 
thing!” 

He would not believe that she was in 
earnest, and told her she did not love him, 

She quivered a little at that, but said 
never & word, 

Then Kis passion and disappointment over- 
mastered him, and he said bitter things to 
her, saying she had never cared for him, 
though she had led him to believe she did by 
her manner, &c. And finally he went away, 
vowing that he would never give up the hope 
of making her his wife. 

He was no sooner out of the house than he 
felt the injustice of which he had been guilty 
in his violence towards the girl he loved so 
dearly. He would go back in a day or two, 
and talk to her again, persuade her to think 
differently, and to give her consent to what he 
proposed. : 

He was not very sure how he was going to 
keep a wife of whom his father disapproved. 
But men in love are apt to be sanguine, and 
look at the future through rose-coloured 
spectacles, 
| He went back in less than three days from 
the time of his interview with Gertrude, to 
be answered by a rough-looking woman, who 
, announced herself as the caretaker. 

The house was to be let and the people were 
gone, she didn’t know where. They kad left no 
; address, and “it was her belief they did not 
— to be found, there were too many after 
' em.’ 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue waters of oblivion clozed as completely 
over the heads of the Chevenix family ae if 
| they had in very deed dieappeared from off 
| the face of the earth. All except Algernon, 

the head of the family now, and he was sup- 

posed to be providing for his mother and 
| sister in some retired place on the continent. 

His marriage with the handsome widow, 
Mrs. Fetterlock Smith, had of necessity been 
a very quiet affair. The recent death of his 
, father accounted for the non-appearance of 
: his mother and sister at the ceremony, and 
| the bride only shrugged her shoulders and 
eaid, ‘poor things,” when questioned about 
them. 

Herbert's return was known only to a few 
in their own circle. The police were aw fait 
to all the unsuccessful search that had been 
made for the missing Lena, but the outside 
: world did not know anything of her exiat- 
| @ 


nce. 

Algernon Chevenix took himself and his 
wife to Italy, and lived in very comfortable 
style on their joint means. And the Duke of 
Melton, passing through Florence, and seeing 
their names in the notice of some fashionable 
gathering, paid them a visit. 
| The Dake was an immensely popular young 
; nobleman—the most eligible parti of the 
_ season—a little graver and more sedate than 
Talbot Verney had been, perhaps, but the 
same genial, warm-hearted fellow as ever. 
| His father had died within six months of 


disgraced I will say yes, and be your loving 





Mr. Chevenix, Almost immediately after his 
son’s visit to Gertrude and her refusal of him 
he had been seized with an illness from which 
he never recovered. 

From the day when he went to the house 
to learn that Gertrude and her mother had 
vanished, no one knew whither, he had never 
been able to get any news of her. He was 
told they were abroad ; but whether in any of 
the colonies or on the continent of Europe no 
one seemed to know. 

Lounging with a friend through Fiorence 
he came upon the name of Chevenix, and 
making inquiries, found it was Algernon. 

‘*Does he live here, I wonder?" he re- 
marked, as he laid down the paper. 

“Qh, yes,” his friend replied. “I have 
often heard of him. He isa prig of ths first 
water |" 

‘‘Ah, then he hasn’t changed much. I 
don’t want him. I want to hear of his 
family.” : 

“Of the fair Gertrude, eh, Dake?” said 
his companion, no other than the same Harry 
Swinton who had once whispered a word of 
warning into his ear anent Gertrude Chevenix. 

He had developed into a married man, 
having carefully sought out a suitable heiress, 
whose money made up for the fact that she 
was as empty-headed as a wooden doll, and as 
plain as she could be without being absolutely 
ugly. 

“They were on their honeymoon trip, and 
her husband had been glad to forget her with 
his old acquaintance for « little while. 

“OF them all,” replied the Duke, warmly. 
“Thave heard that they are entirely depen- 
dent on Mr. Chevenix for a living ; and that he 
is keeping them somewhere in strici retire. 
ment. I am going to ask him for their 
address.” 

‘The retirement is so strict that no one 
has found out where it is,” Mr. Swinton re- 
plied. ‘If Algernon Chevenix is doing any- 
thing for anyone else he is being well paid 
for it. Something must have been saved from 
the smash for the ladies, if he has anything 
to do with them.” 

Mrs. Chevenix was ali in a flutter of 
snobbish delight when the card of his Grace 
of Melton was brought to her. 

She dearly loved a lord, and titled folks had 
kept her at arm’s length at the time of her 
first husband. ~ 

Her second venture had not brought her 
much more in contact with the great world, 
for the Chevenix misfortunes had kept Alger- 
non from going much into society after their 
marriage. 

“The visit is not for us, Alicia,” Mr. 
Chevenix aid, as he looked at the card. ‘‘ He 
only wants news of the family.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, with a 
shrug of her shapely shoulders, “I fanoy 
you are wrong there, my dear; the best 
people have called on us.” 

‘* We shall see,” replied her husband; and 
the resulé proved he was right. 

The Dake was affable to the last degree ; 
just as pleasant and unaffected as Talbot 
Verney had been; but he made no secret of 
his object in visiting Mr. and Mrs, Chevenix. 

‘IT am so glad to have found youl” he 
said to Algernon. ‘I have been most anxious 
to obtain your mother’s address. I trust she 
is well? I have inquired everywhere about 
her, but could get no tidings. Everyone said 
she was with you abroad somewhere. I am 
glad to think that Florence is the where, and 
that I shall have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Chevenix and your sister.” ~~ 

“Tam sorry that I cannot oblige you,” 
Algernon Chevenix replied in his very stiffest 
manner. ‘My mother does not reside with 
me.” 
‘I did not imagine that she did. I only 
want to know where to find her.” 

“T regret I cannot tell you.” 

** Not tell me? Do you not know?” 

“I do not.” 

The Duke stared at Mr, Chevenix as if he 


‘could hardly believe his ears. He had made 
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ll inquiries respecting Mrs. Chevenix and 
he daughter, and had been assured on all 
sides that they were under the protection of 
their son and brother. 

He looked round the comfortable apariment, 
and thought of what he had also heard, 
namely, that these unfortunate ladies had 
no means except what Algernon supplied. 

“T hope I have been misinformed as to her 
circumstances,” he said, ‘‘and that something 
was secured to her? I am sorry to have 
troubled you, Mr. Chevenix; but I was assured 
that in finding you I should find your mother 
also.” 
« Whoever told you that was under a mis- 
apprehension,” Algernon Chevenix said, in 
his stiffest manner. ‘My mother and sister 
chose to go their own way, and it was not 
mine. I have held no communication with 
them since I left England.” 

« And you do not know what has become of 
them ?” 

“T do not.” 

“Then they have means? I beg your 
pardon, that is no business of mine, of course. 
But the thought of two delicately-nurtured 
ladies like your mother and sister battling 
with the world alone is terrible to me.” 

‘“* As my mother chose to go her own way,” 
Mr. Chevenix said, coldly, ‘‘there was not 
the slightest need for any battling with the 
world as you call it. They both had the 
offer of a comfortable and suitable home if 
they chose to accept it. That they did not 
was no fault of mine.” 

Talbot Verney’s face expressed the disgast 
he felt. He had not been told by anyone that 
the offer of a home for his mother and sister 
had been coupled by Algernon Chevenix with 
such insalting conditions about keeping ont of 
sight, &c.; that his indignant mother had 
declared that rather than accept anything at 
his hands she and Gertrude would work for 
their bread in the best way they could; but 
he guessed it, and could not conceal nis con- 
tempt he felt for the son and brother who 
could act so. 

‘*I must go elsewhere for information, I 
see,” he said. ‘Perhaps you can tell me 
what has become of your brother, Mr, 
Chevenix?” 

“TI believe the family are together, where- 





ever they are,” was the curt response. ‘I | 


have no information about them.” 


‘‘And your brother’s wife, is she found?” | 


“I do not know such a person.” 
“I will wish you good-morning, Mr. Cheve- 
nix,” the Duke said, rising. ‘ Ihave no doubt 


1 shall find the ladies. They must havesome | 
friends left who are interested enough inthem | 


. know their whereabouts. Good day, ma- 
am,” 

‘‘And without noticing the very elaborate 
curtsey with which Mre. Chevenix favoured 
him the Duke departed. 

“ Cold-blooded cur!’ he raid to himself, 
when he was out of the house. “I will find 
them if beset all the detectives in England on 
their track!” 

‘“ Impertinent!” was the remark of Mrs. 
Chevenix, when he had left the house. ‘He 
treated me with no more respect than if I 
= a shopwoman, or something of that 
sort.”” 

Her husband did not make any remark; 
perhaps he thought the Duke's remarks de- 
served. He did not feel quite comfortable 
when he thought of them. 


* * - * * 


Three weeks later he was back in England, 
and beginning his search for Gertrude Cheve- 
nix and her mother with right good-will. He 
found out how and when they went from their 


Warwickshire home. The police were in pos- | 


session of all the facts of Algernon’s magnifi- 
cent offer to his mother and ‘sister; but they 
had effectually disappeared. It had been no 


| Duke bent forward and touched the forehead 
, of the white-haired lady who spoke to him’ 


him, “if you wish a& thorough search made 
for them.” 

‘Tt muts be privately done,’’ was the reply. 
“T cannot have their names bandied about in 
the newspapers, or anything of that sort. 
They must never know.” ee bes 

‘Of course not, your Grace. Everything 
shall be conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
Have you a portrait of either of the ladies?” 

‘*No,” 


‘No doubt they could be procured?” 

‘‘T am not so sure of that. The late Mr. 
Chevenix had a strong objection to photo- 
graphs. He would not allow his family to pose 
in artist’sshow-rooms, he said; and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that any likenesses were 
taken. Mr. Chevenix will have them if there 
are any. Has there been any tidings of the 
younger son’s wife. The case was put into the 
hands of the police, I believe?” 

“Tt was, and nothing ever came of it. I 
havea theory that the young woman went 
back to Australia to her friendsthere, It was 
an ill-assorted marriage by all accounts; and 
very likely it has dissolved itself to the satis- 
faction of all concerned.” 

‘I doubt it,” the Duke said. ‘‘ Herbert 
Chevenix was not the sort of man to forget 
the wife he had chosen. I am sure that, 
wherever she is, he mourns her as sincerely 
now as when he first lost her—that is suppos- 
ing that he has not found her.” 

‘*T don’t know that she has been found. I 
know we failed to discover her. The only 
thing we did find out was how she got away 
from Coombe Langley.” 

, - was alwaysthepuzzle. How did she 
° i ” 

‘* Put on some bonnet and shawl she found— 
some servant's, lLimagine—and walked quietly 
out of the house. She found the cab that had 
brought her there at the village inn,and got 
inside, The man had driven off before he 
knew that he had a passenger; and outside 
the village she stopped him, and bargained 
with him to take her to an out-of-the.way 
railway station. A shrewd woman that! 
And she had money, for she gave him half-a- 
sovereign to hold his tongue."’ 

‘* Did the family ever know this?” 

‘No. We had lost sight of them before it 
came tolight. The man was a disreputable 
fellow, who was always in trouble, and he got 
drunk with the money, met with an accident, 
and finished his career in a Birmingham hos- 
pital. It was in the course of another inves- 
tigation that I came upon the minutes of the 
case, and heard all about it. I could not get 
any further intelligence. He could not de- 
scribe the girl very distinctly ; and the clerk 
at the little station he drove her to had no re- 
collection of her. There was nothing special 
—— appearance, or the time that she tra- 
velled.” 


. * * * . 


“Ts it really you, Talbot, you traant?” 


existence he heard then for the first time, 
but he had not been in Edinburgh. 

“ I¢ is like coming home!” he said, .seating 
himself unceremoniously by the old lady’s 
side. ‘‘Mammie,dear, why can’t you come 
and keep house for me like you did for the 
pater? Everything is going wrong, Iam sure. 
And that fine lady I have got to superintend 
rules me with a rod of iron. I can’t say my 
soul is my own in my own house.” 

Mrs. Golding laughed—a silvery little langh, 
very pleasant to hear. 

‘‘You never could,” she said. ‘I am too 
old now, my boy. And even if I could I have 
other duties. Oh, I forgot; you have not seen 
my niece.”’ 

She lifted the curtain of a doorway and led 
him into another room, where, on a lounge, 
lay a young lady with a wealth of beautifal 
hair, through which the setting sun sent golden 
gleams. 

She was not pretty, but the face was fall of 
intelligence, and the grey eyes were fringed 
with long sweeping lashes that rested on deli- 
cate cheeks, 

She evinced no confusion at the sight of a 
stranger, only looking up at him with a plea- 
sant smile. 

‘‘ Vere is not allowed to sit up or stand yet,’’ 
Mrs. Golding said. ‘‘ Otherwise she is quite 
restored, I hope. But I forget you do not 
know her. My niece, Miss Schwerin, Talbot. 
This is the Dake of Melton, Vere—my Talbot 
that you hear so much about.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tarzor VERNEY was oddly attracted by the 
face of the young lady on the couch. There 
was something in it that told of a life with a 
story in it—a wistful expression of expecta- 
tion or regret about the expressive mouth, and 
a dreaminess in the eyes that told of sorrow 
and endurance. 

‘You will see her up when you come again,” 
Mrs, Golding eaid, with a smile. ‘She is to 
be a prisoner no longer. She faithfully pro- 
mised not to attempt anything till after to day, 
or she would have been up a week ago.” 

After a few words with Miss Schwerin, who 
seemed an intelligent, well-informed girl, the 
Duke and his old friend returned to the sit- 
ting-room of the latter, and sat down for a& 
little bit more gossip, as Mrs. Golding put it. 

“I forget you are ‘his Grace the Duke’ 
now,” the old woman said. ‘I think of you 
only as the child that I nursed, and the boy 
that I reared, and I get hungry for a sight of 
your face and the sound of your voice. You 
can spare me 2 quarter of an hour?” 

“I can spare you as long as you like,’ the 


! Dake replied. ‘ Put ‘his Grace’ out of your 


head, and talk to your boy as youplease. T 
am just as glad to see you, you dear old 





“Really myself and no other,’’ and the 


with his lips. 

She had been a mother to him in his child- 
hood, and his father’s valued housekeeper for 
many a long year afterwards, and the young 
man loved and revered her far more than most | 
young men do their own mothers. 

Mrs. Golding had only left the late Duke's 


mammie, Where did you get that wonderful 
niece of yoursfrom? Why have I never heard 


' anything about her before? Who is she? And 


what is the matter with her? ‘There, it will 
take some time to tell me that, and I want to 
know!” ’ 

Mrs. Golding laughed, and told him he was 
jast the same impetuous, inquisitive boy as 
ever, Miss Schwerin was really her niece, 
her own sister's daughter. 





household on her accession to a considerable 
fortune left her by a brother who had gone to 
the wilda of Western America, and made) 
money by everything he turned his hand to, 
as some men have the good fortune to do, 

He had left it all to his sister, and made her 
arich woman. And her oy! house in Edin. 
burgh was a second home to the young. Duke 


' of Melton when he was in the North 


one’s business to trace them out when they | 

vanished, and it had not been done. 
“Tt can be taken up now,” the intelligent | 

Cfiicer who was interviewed by the Dake told 


“ Didn't know you had a sister !’’ the Duke 
interposed. 

‘‘No, dear,” she replied, simply. ‘' I never 
talked about her. Poor Katie, she went wrong, 
and for years we did not know where she was. 
At last we heard that she had gone to—abroad, 
that is, and married, and then I corresponded 
with her till her death. Her marriage was 
not anything to be proud of, bat it w2s a mar- 





He had not been there for two years, till he 
appeared suddenly one sunny autumn evening, 
and startled his old friend almost into 
hysterics by his arrival. He had met her the | 
previous year, when she had been in London 
seeking advice for an invalid niece, of whose 


riage, and——” 4 

“Yes, I understand,” the Dake said. “Don’t 
speak of it. And this young lady is the 
daughter of that union?” 

* Yes.” . 

‘“‘ And has lost her mother and come home 
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to her auntie? Is that the dénowement of the 
story?” 

“She has lost both her parents, and has 
come through sad trials besides. I had no 
idea she was in England till a hospital nurse 
came to me one day and asked me to go and 
visit a poor girl in her charge, on whom a belt 
containing money had been found, with a letter 
trom me, and one or two other papers besidés. 
I had been found with some difficulty, for I am 
not a public individual, and the poor girl was 
thought to be dying from the effects of a 
fearfal street accident (she had been bewil- 
dered by the crowd and bustle, it was supposed, 
and had been run over), Would Icome? I 
went as fast as I could and found my niece, 
not exactly the niece you see there. She has 
profited by her long imprisonment to become 
the pleasant ladylike girl you have seen. She 
was a jewel in the rough when I first brought 
her home, my poor Vere ! ” 

** And is that all her history ?’’ asked the 
Dake, with a curiosity he could not repress. 

‘* All for any ears but mine,” the old lady 
said. ‘If she chooses to tell you anything 
else when you know her better, she may.” 

The Dake thought that, somehow, he should 
hear the story some day, and took his leave 
after a little more chat, promising to call again 
very soon. He wanted to see more of Vere 
Schwerin, and hear all there was to be told 
about her. 

It was a long time since he had been in 
Edinburgh, and he sauntered through the 
streets towards Holyrood in an aimless sort of 
fashion, looking in a dreamy sort of way at 
all the many places of interest he passed en 
route, and watching the effects of the dying 
day in lighting up the marvellous stonework 
of some of the old houses and towers. 

He was almost at the bottom of the Canon- 
gate, and was picturing to himself what the 
place could have been like in the days of 
Qaeen Mary when it was the fashionable 
quarter of the city. It was matter for con- 
gratalation now that it was a clean, dry 
evening, for in wet weather it was dirty and 
unsavoury enough, in spite of drainage 
echemes and modern improvements. 

In the “‘ good old times,’ the gutters were 
the recognised receptacles for dirt and abomi- 
nations of all sorts, and the almost incessant 
ery of *‘ Gardez l'eau,” from windows at all 
altitudes, prefaced the descent of a deluge of 
whatever household slops wanted disposing of. 

Talbot Verney picked his way through the 
bairns in the gutters and on the pavement, 
and amongst the itinerant tradespeople of all 
sorts who haunt the neighbourhood, and was 
jast emerging into the freer air and more open 
space at the bottom of the street, when a few 
words, spoken in a woman’s voice, made him 
start as if a cannon had been discharged at 
his ear, and stand rooted to the spot in won- 
dering amazementk. 

“You may be quite cure of it,” a fresh, 
young voice said, and it was the voice of Ger- 
trude Chevenix, ‘We will not disappoint 
you!” 

“* Aye, folks aye say that,” came the reply 
in querulons tones. ‘* But auld bodies like me 
are nae o’ muckle account. Bat my son's 
coming next Sabbath, and——” 

‘And you shall have your dress,” the 
younger speaker said. 

The listener stood rooted to the spot, won- 
dering where the sounds came from. They 
were over his head, and there were many open 
windows in the tenement, from almost all of 
which came murmurs and household sounds 
of all sorts. : 

“‘ How can I find out? How can I know?” 
he said to himself. ‘ Gertrude, my darling, 
where are you?” 

He almost uttered the words aloud in his 
excitement, and a woman standing close by 
him called him a ‘daft like callant” to her 
crony, with whom she was gossiping, and 
brought him to his senses with a cold chill. 

‘* Where is the door to those houses?” he 
asked one of them abruptly. ‘ Howcan I get 
into them? ”’ 





“Ye maun jast gang up the stair,” she re- 
plied, looking at him with supreme contempt, 
as one of the ignorant of the earth, and the 
other woman pointed to the dark and dingy 
entry close to which they were all standing. 

**Thon’s the stair foot,’’ she’said, and he 
made his way up to the first floor as well as 
he could. 

There were two doors, and he knocked at 
the first he came to. A woman of sour visage 
answered his summons. 

“Is Miss Chevenix here?” he asked, his 
voice trembling with excitement and hope. ‘I 
heard her voice from the street below,'and——”’ 

‘Nae frae this house!” was the unpromis- 
ing reply, and the door was slammed in his 
face without another word. 

He tried the other house, and there came to 
the door the old woman whose voica he had 
heard from the street. 

‘* What was ye wanting?"’ she asked, and 
he could hardly speak to tell her. 

‘“‘Miss Chevenix,” he said. “She was in 
your house just now. I heard you talking to 
her. Excuse me, I do not mean to be rude, 
and you must think meso,Iamsure. Will 
you let me see the young lady, please? I have 
been so anxious to find her!” 

The old woman stared at him in amazement 
and a little fright. It seemed to her that he 
must be mad. . 

“I dinna ken the name,” she said. “It’s 
nae here.” 

“Yes it is. I was jast under the window, 
not many minutes ago, she was speaking to 
you. Icould not be mistaken in the voice!” 

‘* There has been naebody here,”’ the woman 
replied,‘ except a bit of dressmaker lassie, and 
I dinna ken hername. She is just obliging a 
frien’ o’ my ain wi’ a puckle wark. She's ill, 
ye ken, and——” 

‘Bat the young lady,” the Dake said, in 
an agony of impatience, “‘can you tell me 
nothing abont her ?” 

The old woman shook her head. She cauld 
tell nothing except that she had only seen her 
twice, She wasa nice spoken girl for a dress- 
maker, and she had heard hername; but was 
sure it was not Chevenix, nor anything like 
it. She rather thought it was Smith. She did 
not know whether she should see her agai2; 
she thought probably not. 

“ Bat where did she go? Which way did 
she get out ?”’ the Dake asked, puzzled beyond 
measure. ‘ I was just under the window, and 
no one came out into the street!" 

‘* She went down the close likely!” was the 
reply, and that was all the information that 
he could get. The old body gave him the ad. 
dress of the person for whom the young lady 
had come to her, and he found the house 
readily enough ; but she declined to know any- 
thing about the young person inquired for. 

She was suspicious of the motive of her 
visitor, and being a godly woman, who had 
brought up her own daughters in the strictest 
fashion, and taught them to look upon well. 
dressed young men as ravening wolves, she 
did not mind telling this especial wolf a fib or 
two to throw him off the scent. 

“ Tcouldna jast say,” was all the answer 
that Talbot Verney could get out of her, and he 
was fain to go away, suffering the tortures of 
Tantalus. 

It was Gertrnde. He was sure of it, 
ridiculous as the idea seemed; and he had 
been so close to her that he could almost 
touch her, and hafi not been able to see her. 

He went back to Mrs. Golding's, though the 
hour was a little late for calling upon her by 
thistime. He would tell her all about it and 
ask her advice ; perhaps she might know the 
grim woman he had just seen, for the house 
seemed like one, where a respectable business 
was done. 

‘* Back again!” she said, with a glad look 
of welcome. “ This is good of you; but you 
look triste and tired. What is it?” 

“1 begin to think Iam going crazy, mam- 
mie,” the young man said, sitting down by 
her side. “I wonder if you can help me! 
Bat where is Miss Schwerin ?” 





“Yonder,” the old Iaiy replied, “in sad 
trouble ;” and she smiled as she a 

‘*Troubie ! nothing very deep I hope ?” 

‘‘ Nothing worse than a dressmaker’s de. 
lay. To-morrow is to be a nd day with 
her, and her dress is not come home. Itis not 
the fault of the dressmaker, whdis quite a lady, 
An accident has happened to some one in her 
employment, andshe has notbeen able to com- 
plete it. We have not quite given uphope. [I 
know she will send it ifit is any way possible.” 

“A dressmaker again!” said the Duke 
with a laugh. ‘‘I seem to have been amongst 
the craft to-day!”’ 

He sat with his old friend for a long time, 
and told her of his quest, and all the story of 
the Chevenix family, and his love for Ger. 
trade, 

‘* Twas mean enough to try and forget her 
when I heard of her father’s plight,’”’ he said ; 
‘and then, when I found her and asked her to 
be my wife (for I could no more forget her 
than I could fly), she would not come unless 
my father were willing. I could not say that 
he was, for he was bitterly against the match, 
and we parted in some anger. I went back 
two days afterwards to try again,and she wa: 
gone. I have been to the eldest brother, the 
head of the family now, but he disclaims all 
knowledge of his mother and sister—doeen’t 
seem to care whether they starve or not.” 

‘“‘ You are not the only person who has in- 
quired of Mr. Chevenix about his family?” 
Mrs, Golding said. “I should like to find 
them.” ; 

“ You?” : 

‘‘ Jast se, I have something to say to on3 
of them, at any rate.” 

* You know them, then ?”’ 

‘“« Never saw one of them in all my life that 
I know of,” was the imperturbable reply. 

‘Enlighten me, you impenetrable old 
sphinx,” Talbot Verney said, fall of curiosity, 
and anxious for any little scrap of informa- 
tion. Perhaps some word that Mra. Golding 
might let fall might lead up to an elucidation 
of the mystery of the family’s disappearance. 

‘‘ I think you are to be trusted!” she said, 
“and I will tell you. I know Vere will not 
mind.”’ 

“ Mias Schwerin ? ’ the Duke said ; “does 
she know them too?” : 

“ Well, hardly !”” Mrs. Golding said, ‘‘ Vere 
s—”"’ 

There was a ring at the door as she spoke, 
and a colloquy in the hall. A man’s voic 
made itself distinctly andible—a voice that 
was familiar to Talbot Verney, and yet he 
could noi connect a personality with it. It 
wasa gentlemanly voice, and yet it evidently 
emanated from a porter, or some one with a 
parcel. 

“ Be kind enough to tell the young lady that 
she will find everything quite fiaished. Mrs. 
Smith desires me to say that she regrets ex- 
ceedingly that there should have been any 
delay, but-——”’ 3 

The sentence was never finished. Tie 
Dake, with his nerves all quivering, was try- 
ing to remember where he had heard the voice 
before, and the servant was listening dutifally 
to the message, when there was a rustle of 
drapery from the inner room, where Vere 
Schwerin was lying on her sofa. A sudden 
flight through the room of a girl's slight figure, 
a cry of “Herbert! Herbert!” and then a 
storm of passionate sobs. 

Mrs. Golding rushed to the hall, followed 
by the Dake, to see the invalid girl fainting in 
the arms of the young man who bad brought 
the dress. He had shaved off his heavy beara 
and moustache, and looked pale and fagged ; 
but it was Herbert Chevenix, alive and in the 
flesh ; and this refined-looking girl was the 
rough bush-wife that his family had spurned 
and insulted in their brief meeting, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Herpert Carvenrx, for it was he, was like 
4® man in a dream as Mrs. Golding came for- 
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d and took the insensible form from his 
bem oat the Duke caught his hand, and 


asked him where he had hidden himself all 
is while. : 
ao have hidden a Dor pgs anid, 
i i i i wilderment, 
pee dp are yy par to and eister all 
? I am in a fog; 
you? I have 


«‘ T have been with m 
the time! Is that 1 “ 
let me sit down a minute, will 
been ill, and I seem all abroad.” : 

Talbot Verney drew him into his old 
friend’s pretty sitting-room and put him into 
a chair, for his face was very white, and he 
was trembling all over. He looked a different 
creature from the robust Herbert of former 
days, who was always too healthy and too 
strong for strict gentility. He grew better 
after a minute or two, and looked inguiringly 
at his old acquaintance, 

“] don’t understand it,” he said. ‘‘ How 
did Lena come here? Who is that lady?” 

“Her aunt,” the Duke replied. ‘' She can 
explain, I cannot! Something needs explana. 
tion all round, but I have found you now, and 
everything will be clear. I saw her—your 
sister,—this afternoon. I cannot tell what 
the sight of her was to me.” 

“Saw Gertrude? Where?” 

“I ought to say heard. I did not really 
see her, though she was so close to me that I 
could have touched her almost. I made my 
way into the house, but she was gone. I was 
told she was a dressmaker, and her name was 
Smith!” 

“So it is,” Herbert said, with a smile. 
‘t We are all Smiths. My mother is Madame 
Hoyle Smith, a dressmaker who has a fair 
business, and hopes to make a competence out 
of it some day. Iam Mr. Hoyle Smith, a 
sort of man-of-all-work in a big draper's here. 
Iam not a clerk, for I have no knowledge of 
book-keeping, nor an assistant behind the 
counter, for I am ignorant of the work there ; 
but I had the good fortune to find a valuable 
pocket-book dropped by the head of the firm, 
when I had only been in Edinburgh two days, 
and he has made me usgefal. Heaven bless 
him for it, it was dreadfally low water with 
us then.” 

‘*T can guess it,” was the quiet answer. ‘I 
have seen Mr, Chevenix, and——”’ 

“Carge him!” said his brother, with much 
unction, ‘He wonld let my mother starve 
becauee she will not bury herself in a place of 
his providing, and account to him for every 
penny she spends and every minute she 
—— In any way. We have done with 

im.” 

‘‘ He is not much less.” 

‘‘ Mr, Chevenix, come here, please.”’ 

The voice of Mrs. Golding calling Herbert 
put an end to their conversation for the 
present, and the young man obeyed her 
summons, and went into theinner room. She 
closed the door after him, and came to the 
duke’s side. 

“ They must explain to one another,” she 
said. “It is allasclearasa bookto me. She 
thought him careless while he has had no 


means of searching for her,and probably he has 


thought of her at the Antipodes. Her acci- 
dent and my interference have helped to 
prevent their coming together, there is not a 
doubt of that.” 

‘ Tell me where they live?’ the Duke said, 
“T can get there in a few minutes, even if itis 
any distance in Edinburgh !” 

“I can give you the address of my dress- 
maker,” Mrs. Golding said ; ‘ but it is rather 
late to call on her on business. It is past 
nine!” 

“Never mind, they will forgive me. My 
darling, the night will seem an age; some- 
thing may ha before the morning.” 

“‘ Madame Hoyle Smith does not attend to 
ladies after five in the afternoon,” Mrs. 
Golding said, with a twinkle in her eye. 
‘Perhaps she may make an exception in 
favour of a gentleman from a distance!” 

“I will try. I oan tell her what has 

me of herson! How is it that the ladies 
have not recognisei each other? Mrs, 





Chevenix—your niece—I mean, saw both the 
ladies at their own house.” 

“She did, certainly, but under what circum- 
stances? The poor thing was just off a weary 
journey, had been shipwrecked, and was 
taken there expecting sympathy, at any rate, 
for her recent troubles, if nota warm wel- 
come. She got—well, I daresay you know how 
she was received; her husband was made to 
feel that he was at home, while she was 
ignored. Poor untutored child, she was stung 
and wounded, and could think of nothing 
better to do than to run away and come to 
me. She nearly met her death in doing it, 
and when I could turn away from her with 
the knowledge that she might possibly live 
after all, the Chevenix family had disappeared 
as completely as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed them up!”’ 

‘Mr. Chevenix does not hide his light under 
& bushel,” the Duke said, with asmile. “I 
found him readily enough!” 

‘*I wrote to him,’’ Mrs. Golding said, ‘* and 
the letter I received made me resolve to keep 
my niece for my own till our lives ended 
rather than try again to find out her husband. 
I am a fiery old woman, as you know, and 
perhaps I acted wrongly, but I learned to love 
Vere for her own sake (Vere is her second 
name), and a lonely woman is selfish, I shall 
lose her now.” 

‘“* Perhaps you will gain something instead. 
If Herbert Chevenix is the bright warm- 
hearted lad I knew him of old, [am sure you 
will. Give me your dressmaker’s address, 
there's a good soul? I must see her to- 
night.” 

‘*T have only seen her twice; the young 
lady not at all, I had a notion that she 
stared at Vere as if she had some floating idea 
in her head about her, but they did not know 
each other.” 

She handed the Duke a business card as she 
spoke, and he looked at it with a queer feeling 
that everything was unreal, and that he should 
wake presently out of adream. It set forth 
that Madam Hoyle Smith was prepared, with 
the help of competent assistants, to undertake 
dressmaking of any description and all the 
usual intimations of a modiste’s announce- 
ment, 

‘She lives over her work-room,” Mrs. 
Golding said, “‘in a very quiet way. No one 
ever penetrates up there; but I believe all her 
capital, whatever it was, has gone in furnishing 
the businees part of the house. It is very nice 
and elegant.” 

Still feeling as though he were dreaming 
Talbot Verney made his way to the part of 
the old city indicated on the card. It was no 
fashionable thoroughfare, no business quarter 
of the town, but just a terrace of houses not 
far from Allan Rameay’s old home, quiet 
and respectable; and here ‘Madame Hoyle 
Smith had set up her dressmaking rooms. 
She was making her way, there was no doubt 
of that; but it was a struggle still, and the 
little servant-girl who opened the door with 
much wonderment and caution—for it was a 
late hour for the simple household to have 
visitors—was all that could be afforded at 

resent. The house contained two flats, the 
ower one being devoted entirely to the busi- 
ness, and containing two workrooms, and a 
show-room further up to which no one but 
the family ever penetrated. 

The rustle of-a dress made itself heard on 
the dark staircase as the girl opened the door, 
prepared to parley with the visitor—for the 
young person was hardly reliable though she 
was clean and neat to look at in the matter of 
messages and door answering. 

‘*Tga,” and the voice that spoke made 
Talbot Verney’s heart leap till he could hardly 
speak, 

‘Yes, mum,” 

‘Say that Madame cannot see anyone at 
this hour. Between ten and four any day.” 

‘tT think Madame will see me /” 

It was not anywhere in the little maid's 
programme that a tall man should stride past 
her into the house; and when this happened 





she was too much astonished to do anything 
but gasp out a scared ‘Oh, my!” and stand 
staring while the stranger rushed to the foot 
of the inner stairs, and called after her young 
mistress,— 

“Gertrade! My darling, have I found you 
at last ?” 

It was more amusing still to find her very 
presence forgotten, while the gentleman 
cla ‘Miss Smith” in his arms as if he 
would never let her go, and kissed her too, 
while her mistress came out of her room and 
demanded an explanation of the unwonted 
confusion, Then they all disappeared up- 
stairs into the family sitting-room, and the 
girl heard sobs and wondering exclamations, 
and built up a three-volame romance on the 
spot. 
There was not much to say. Talbot 
Verney’s joy was too great for many words, 
and Gertrude had been taken too completely 
by surprise to deny her extreme delight at the 
meeting. 

**T am not going to be said ‘nay’ to this 
time!” the Dake said, with his arm round 
Gertrude's waist, and his other hand clasping 
that of Mrs. Chevehix. ‘I told her long ago 
> I would never give her up, and I never 
will! ’ 

* Bat your Grace cannot marry a dress- 
maker ! '’ Gertrade said, looking at him shyly, 
but with marvellous love in her pretty eyes. 

‘*My Grace is going to do just as I please!’ 
he replied. ‘‘ You have not asked me yet how 
I came to find you out. When you were talk- 
ing to that old woman at the bottom of Canon- 
gate to-day I was under the window!” 

“You!” Gertrude said, in amazement. 
‘‘ Whatever were you doing there? It was at 
that old woman’s that I went to for that Mrs. 
Geddes. You didn’t want me to go, mammie, 
dear ; but see what has come of it!” 

‘** Yes, see,” the Duke said, boldly, taking 
the blushing girl in his arms and embracing 
her, ‘‘ if I had not heard her dear voice in that 
queer old house I should not have gone to 
Mrs. Golding with my troubles and encountered 
Herbert there.” 

** Do you know Mra, Golding?” asked Mrs. 
Chevenix, in amazement. “ Isallthisa queer 
dream, I wonder? Talbot, I can’t believe that 
you are here! I beg your pardon—your 
Grace, I should say!” 

“I hope I shall never be anything bnt 
‘Talbot ’ to you, dear lady!” the young man 
said, affectionately. ‘Of course I know Mrs. 
Golding. She is the dear old soul you have 
heard me talk of before now, who filled a 
mother's place to me when I was a child, and 
took care of my father afterwards. I went to 
her with my troubles, She could not help me ; 
but Herbert came while I was there, and—bat 
he shall tell his own story when he comes 
back.” 

‘I can't think what is keeping him!” Mrs. 
Chevenix said, anxiously. ‘‘ My poor boy! He 
is a good son and brother, Talbot! He has 
been very ill, and we thought we should have 
lost him; but we have met with friends. His 
employer has been very kind. We have 
passed through some very dark days since we 
saw you, but——”"’ 

‘* Bat the bright ones have come, for Herbert 
as well as for you!” the Duke said, with a 
smile. ‘ He will bea different man when he 
comes back to night.’’ 

‘* He will be very tired!” his mother said. 
‘‘Poor boy, he cannot get over his wife's 
desertion. There does not seem much doubt 
that she went back to Australia. She was 
traced to a ship that was just starting. She 
must have been a heartless, unworthy creature, 
though he believes in her still. The police 
had not much difficulty, after all, in finding 
out where she had gone. We had tolerably 
sure information.” 

“The police are not always right; they 
were wrong in this instance.” 

** Wrong!" 

‘* Just so.” 

‘“* How do you know?" 

‘‘ Because I have ssen her within the last 
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hour. She never went out of England. She 
is with her nearest relative, my dear old nurse ; 
but she will tell you all about it when Herbert 
brings her home. He is with her now.”’ 

*: With her / here in Edinburgh?” 

*‘Here in Edinburgh. She is Miss Vere 
Schwerin, the young lady to whom he carried 
home the dress. She has been here some time, 
never dreaming she was so close to the hus- 
band she had sorrowed for so long.” . 

“Bhe did not take much trouble to fin 
him!” Mrs. Chevenix said, with a touch of 
bitterness in her voice. 

“She did all she could,” was the reply. 
‘‘Bhe was nearly killed before she met her 
aunt, and lay at the threshold of the other 
world fora long time! She has been a help- 
less invalid most of the time since that fatal 
day when she visited you; and——” 

“Ah! don't say anything about that,” Ger- 
trude said, hastily, “I never think of it 
without feeling thoroughly ashamed of it all! 
It was so paltry, so mean of us all!” 

‘*Tt was,’ Mrs. Chevenix said. ‘I can see 
that now. It was such a shock—her extra- 
ordinary appearance and her manner; but we 
knew nothing of what they had gone. through 
till it was too late to mend what we had done. 
But did you say that the dress was for her— 
that rough, uncultivated girl? ” 

“You saw her; bat she did not recognise 

ou.”’ 

“The girl who chose the colours and the 
pattern ; a girl with lovely hair and a perfect 
complexion. Is that Herbert's wife?” 

‘* Yes; Miss Vere Sohwerin.” 

‘*But she looked a lady, and spoke like an 
educated person !” 

“ All that has come of her illness and her 
association with my dear old nurse, who isa 
lady, every inch of her!’ the Duke said. 
‘‘How far the education has gone, I do not 
know; but she has profited by her enforced 
leisure to read and observe. You will find her 
well-informed and quick of perception, and a 
a new daughter if you elect to receive 

er!” 

“Tf!” Mrs. Chevenix said. ‘There will 
bs no ‘if’ now; my poor boy has suffered 
enough.” 

The words were hardly spoken before 
Herbert came back, too much agitated at first 
to notice that there was anyone there, or to 
tell what had befallen him. When it was 
told, and they had sat till late into the night 
talking over it, he began to realize what the 
duke’s presence in his mother's house 
meant, 

‘Yes, I have come for an answer to the 
question I put to her when your father died,” 
his Grace said, ‘‘and Iam not going to take 
any answer but yes this time! What is the 
shortest space of time in which you can dis- 
pose of your business, Madame Hoyle 
Smith?” he asked, with a little laugh. 

“Toan get out of it at any time,” Mrs. 
Chevenix replied. “I have a young lady- 
assistant, who has bemoaned all the time she 
has been with me that her friends did not 
seize the opportanity, and put her in it when 
I bought it. It has improved since then, and 
= hg take it if easy terms were allowed 

er ” “ 

‘Install her to-morrow morning. Make 
her a present of it!” said the Duke, impe- 
tuously. “I want Gertrude, and you to take 
care of her. I can’t come to a dressmaker’s 
show-room ; and I warn you I shall haunt the 
place she is in, wherever that may be! If 
she stays here I shall live on these stairs, 
and there might be scandal.” 

“I think there would,’’ Mrs. Chevenix said ; 
and then che told him he must go away, and 
come and talk matters over seriously in broad 
daylight. She had not given her consent to 
her daughter being carried off in that 
fashion. 

They had almost to put him ont, and the 
demure little servant was much scandalized 
by the proceeding. The household had 
hitberto m so very early in their habits— 
they were all too tired to sit np late—and the 





“clock at the Assembly Hall had chappit 
twa,” she told her mother in recounting the 
events of the evening before ‘the strange 
mon gaed awa’ !" 

Matters were not arranged with quite so 
much celerity, but less than a week elapsed 
before Miss Mackenzieannounced to her friends 
and the public that she had purchased the 
business of Madame Hoyle Smith, and 
trusted by strict attention, &c. People 
wondered, but no one knew exactly the reason 


of the change. There was no one to tell just 
what had ha ed, for Mrs. Golding and 
her {household migrated southward at the 


same time as the Chevenix family, and only 
her confidential servant, who went with her, 
knew what had happened. 

Mr. Chevenix, out in Italy, read presently 
of the arrival in Rome of the ‘‘ Dake and 
Dachess of Melton and party,” and went 
over—the gentleman to renew his acquaint- 
ance with the Duke, the lady to introduce 
herself to him, and become, if possible, the 
friend of the Duchess. 

It was an event to be remembered when, at 
the house of one of the first people in Rome, 
they heard announced, first the Duke and 
Duchess of Melton, then Mrs. Chevenix, then 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Chevenix. Herbert 
and the Duke always go into fits of laughter 
when they recall Algernon’s face of bewilder- 
ment and horror on that night, and his wife’s 
undisguised fright. The elder branch of the 
Chevenix family fled in dismay. Algernon 
was too great a coward to risk a meeting 
with his brother after the way in which he 
had treated his mother and sister. 

Gertrude sought him out and made peace, 
as far as her mother and herself were con- 
cerned ; but if was some time before Herbert 
could bring himself to speak to his brother. 
A sort of peace was patched up between them 
after awhile, and they met occasionally; but 
Mrs. Algernon Chevenix can never forgive 
her sister-in-law her bonny boy, in whom 
some day the old glories of the honse will be 
revived, for the despised Australian wife is 
an heiress, and her fortune will buy back the 
property in good time. 

The Duke is too happy, he declares, to be at 
enmity with any one, so he holds out the right 
hand of fellowship to Algernon whom he 
secretly dislikes, 2s much as it is possible for 
an amiable man to dislike anyone. He 
declares that he is the happiest man in the 
three kingdoms ; that he has the best wife, 
the prettiest boy, and the best mother-in-law 
of any man alive. 

[THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


‘‘ Ten, I suppose, Miss Strongmind, you 
and Mr. Sparrow are to be man and wife?” 
‘No, sit; woman and husband.” 

Cari: ‘Mother, in the milk bucket a dead 
mouse was.’ Mother: Well, hast thou it 
thereout taken?” Carl: ‘‘No; I have the 
cat therein thrown.” 

‘‘ ToEre’s nothing left but to blow out my 
brains,” said a played -out swell to his 
guardian. ‘ Useless, my boy. They could 
not appreciate the blow, having long since 
left you.” 

An Accommopatine Prerr.—A Scottish piper, 
whose religious education had been neglected, 
had been indulging himself ina tune on the 
pipes on a Sunday, when a minister chanced 
to be passing his house. He thought it his 
duty to go in and admonish the offender. 
‘*What was that I was hearing, Dugald?” 
“Weel, maybe you wad be hearing the Ly a 
“ But do you not know what day this is?” 
‘““Ay; what for wadna I knowit?” ‘ Dugald, 
do you remember the Fourth Command- 
ment?’’ “Na, minister, I canna say that I 
do; but if ye wad whusl’t I micht try to 
play it to ye.” 





A Srrone Drawrxe Canp.—Luxury Loving 
Daughter: ‘‘Oh, mamma! the paper says 
at Pills, Plaster and Co.’s shop they are 
giving soda water free to all customers,”’ 
Practical Mother: “‘ How nice that is! Tel! 
your Aunt Sarah, and Aunt Jane, and grand. 
ma, and the girls to get their hats on. We'll 
go round there this very morning and get a 
seidlitz powder.” 

An Unappreciatep Vocatrst.—" Adolphzs, 
d’ye know that I am # little vexed at Mics 
Simmons?” ‘What happened, Arthur, old 
boy?” “ Well, you know, I pride myself on 
my singing. We were at the piano. ‘‘TI’ll 
sing-one more song and go home,’I said.” 





“ Was it late?” “About midnight.” ‘And 
what did she say ?”’ “She said,‘ Can*t you 
go home firet?’” “And did you?” “ Yes 


Adolphus. I tell you I’m a little vexed about 
it.” 


Tue Fare or tae Cowarpv.—A farmer down 
in Somersetshire went-to the well one hot day 
to draw some water, and when the old oaken 
bucket rose from the well all dripping with 
coolness, a large snake raised his h from 
its moss-covered depths and looked at the 
man with the air of a snake that was all- 
powerful glad to get wp into the sunshine 
again. The farmer “hollered” and let go all 
holts. The windlass flew round like a buzz 
saw. The handle caught the man two most 
awful ones on the jaw before he could dodge, 
breaking his jaw, knocking out two teeth, and 
making him bite his tongue clean in two. 
When the carter descended the well and cap- 
tured the snake, it was only an eel, that had 
not only no idea of biting the farmer, but was 
rather a good thing to bite itself. So they 
bit it. Moral: It is a good deal better tc 
stand still and get bit than to ram and get 
slogged. 

Socran Tactics.—There is a fhirteen-year- 
old boy in Cambridge who is a great ‘‘ society 
man,” and who is referred to by his friends 
on all points of etiquette. He was overheara 
one day giving some “pointers” to a boy 
about his own age, but who had, apparently, 
none ofhisfriend’s aplomb. Boy No. 2, whom 
we will call Fred, was saying, anxiously,— 
‘* But I never know what to say toa girl at 2 
party. What do you talk about, any way?” 
‘* Oh, that’s easy enough,” replied the socieiy 
man, ‘First you say that it's a lovely night 
for a party; then you ask her if she doesn’t 
think the rooms are a little warm.” ‘“ Yes?” 
interrogatively, from Fred. ‘ Well, then ask 
her if she’s fond of waltzing; then—then, oh. 
you say that the floor is very slippery.” 
“ Well, what next?” ‘ Oh! '’—evidently a 
little strained—*tell her you like her step; 
then "—sudden inspiration—“‘ask her if she 
doesn’t want a glass of water; bea long time 
getting it, and by the time you get back some 
other man’ll be with her.” 

Tur First Liar nas No Cuance.—In theearly 
days Kline's ranch, in south-western Colorado, 
was a famons stopping-place for the stage- 
coaches, and there was always a goodly and 
somewhat diversified assemblage of travellers 
around the fireside every evening. One even- 
ing a touriet, who had been devoting the sum- 
mer to trout fishing in the Cimarron, was 
telling somé pretty good-sized fish stories to a 
long-haired frontiersman, who, while listen- 
ing was evidently studying how he might 
see” the tourist and ‘raise him’’ on the 
size of his yarn, The tourist ended. The 
frontiersman shifted his quid of tobacco to 
the other cheek and said: ‘ Well, mister, 
them was pretty good-sized tront ye caught, 
but, Lord! ye shoutd ha’ bin with me up at 
the mouth of the Columby,in Oregon. Why, 
we used to‘ketch salmon there every mornin’ 
that would run all the way from ninety toa 
hundred and fifty pounds!” For a moment 
the tourist was silent; then, looking sadly at 
the triumphant frontiersman, he said: “ My 
friend, I don’t doubt your story in the least. 
On the contrary, I believe it fully and im- 
plicitly. I will only remark that my experi- 
ence has taught me that in Colorado the man 


who tells the first story has a darned poor show. 
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' 

Tue wedding dreas of the Princess Lectitia | 
Bonaparte, vie is about to be married to her 
uncle, the Dake of Aosta, is of white moiré, in 
the style of the First Empire, and is orna. : 
mented with silver embroidery and festoons of | 
orange blossoms. The Princess will wear on! 
her wedding-day a splendid diadem of dia- | 
monds. ‘The long bridal veil of moiré is em- : 
broidered with 360 silver bees and 160 eagles, ' 
the emblems of the House of Bonaparte. | 

Tar Princess of Wales so greatly admired , 
a basket of flowers arranged by Mrs. Appleby, | 
of Boxhill Nursery, used in decorating the | 
Royal saloon carriage on the occasion of a 
recent journey, that she asked for and took 
it to Osborne. 

Tse Princess of Wales has acknowledged | 
the Silver Wedding gift from the children ag , 
the Victoria Hospital, Chelsea, in the follow- | 
ing gracious letter: ‘Marlborough House, | 
Pall Mall, S.W., July 30, 1888.—To the 
children of the Victoria Hospital at Chelsea, 
who so kindly contributed to a Silver Wed- 
ding present, which has been forwarded to 
me through the president, Princess Louise. 
My dear Little Children,—I am most deeply 
touched by your kind thought of giving me 
such a beautiful Silver Wedding present, | 
which I shall always keep and value more | 
than I can express; and that God may bless 
you all, and soon restore you to health and 
happiness is the most sincere wish and 
prayer of your friend, — Alexandra.” The 
children’s present was an English cut cameo 
of the Prince of Wales, accompanied by a 
letter to which the signatures of the donors 
were attachec. There were sixty children in 
the hospital at the time, but when the Prin- 
cezs’s letter arrived they had happily all 
recovered sufficiently to be sent home. It is 
intended, however, to forward each of them a 
copy of the letter. 

THe Qaeen lent to the Pope Museum at 
Twickenham, three pencil heads of Pope done 
by Jonathan Richardson for Horace Walpole, 
and once in the Strawberry Hill collection. 
Dowager Lady Freake, lent a fine oil painting 
of the poet’s house, by Samuel Scott, the 
‘‘ English Canaletti,” the friend and crony of ; 
Hogarth. This representation of Pope’s house | 
was especially interesting, as it showed not 
only the wings added by his immediate suc- 
cessor, Sir William Stanhope, but also the 
lateral windows added subsequently. Lady 
Freake also lent a copy of John Searle’s 
ground plan of the famous grotto. Mrs. H. 
C. Bohn contributed Pope's own ground plan 
of this favourite work; Lady Dorothy Neville 
lent some beautifal miniatures. 

At §% George's, Hanover-square, in the 
presence of a large number of relatives and 
friends, the stylish wedding of Harry, son of 
Robert Dnoff, of Park Nook, Liverpool, 
barrister-at-law, and Lilian Emma, younger 
daughter of Charles Peel, of the Manor 
Houge, North Rode, Congleton, and grand. 
daughter of the late John Peel, Esq., M.-P. 
for Tamworth, was recently celebrated. The 
bride, who was given away by her father, 
wore a dress of the richest white Duchesse 
satin, arranged with a beautifal old Brussels 
lace flounce (the gift of her. mother), The 
bodice was trimmed with Brussels lace and 
silver tulle; the long train was draped in the 
Watteau style from the right shoulder, and 
caught with sprays of orange bloscom. 
six bridesmaids wore dresses of Swiss muslin 
Valenciennes lace. The bodices were First 
Empire, with pink moiré ribbons crossing 
backwards and forwards under the erms.to 
correspond with sashes of pink moiré, The 
bridesmaids carried posys of pink carnations, 
beautifully mixed with blush roses and ferns, 
and mounted with long streamers of pink 
watered ribbon. They also wore veils of 
tulle mounted with carnations. Mrs. Daff, 
the mother of the bridegroom, wore pearl. grey 








poult de soie, trimmed with point lace and a 
to match, 


STATISTICS. 


—_—- 


Tue total number of periodicals published 
in the United States in 1887 was 14 661. 

Banxrxa iy Inenanp.— The Registrar. 
General has just issued his reporé on bank- 
ing in Ireland, from which it appears that the 
deposits and cash balances in joint.stock 
banks in June, 1886, which stood at 
£29.223,000, having shown a decrease of 
£17,000, compared with the corresponding 

riod ofthe preceding year,rose to £29, 339,000 
in June of the year 1887, showing an increase 
of £116,000, 0-4 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing period of 1886, They now show a farther 
rise of £971,000, and stood at £30,310,000 on 
Jane 30 of this year, being the largest amount 


| on record at this agen of the year since 
t 


1883. In June of the year 1887 the amount 
in the Post Office Savings Banks in Ireland 
stood at £2,802,000, as compared with 
£2,592 000 for the corresponding period of 
1886 (being an inorease of £210,000). The 
amount in June, 1888 stood at £3,128 000, 
being an increase of £326 000, or 116 per 
cent., a8 compared with the corresponding 
eriod of 1887. It is added that the deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Banks in Ireland 
have now reached a larger amount than at 
any previous period since the foundation of 
these banks, and the increase, as compared 
with the previous year, is the largest on 
record, 





GEMS. 


Wnuen you bury an old animosity never 
mind a tombstone. 

Tynovation—The unanswerable objection 
urged against all improvement, 

Tue joys of Heaven are like the stars, 
which by reason of their remoteness appear 
extremely little. 

Lire is girded all around with a zodiac of 
sciences, the contributions of men who have 
perished to add their point of light to our 
sky. 

Lire never geems go clear and easy as when 
the heart is beating faster at the sight of 
fome generous and self-risking deed. We 
feef no donbt then what is the highest prize 
the soul can win; we almost believe in our 
own power to attain it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Dresstx¢ For Tomators.—One teaspoonful 


+ of sugar, one saltspoonfal of salt, one-half 


teaspoonful of mustard, one tablespoonful of 
cream, one egg, one-fourth of a cupful of 
vinegar; cook over boiling water until thick ; 
use when cold. 

Puain §atap.—Chop one cupfal of cold 
lamb, chicken, veal, tongue or fish, chop one 
small onion and two hard-boiled eggs, break 
one head of lettuce into small strips ; mix 
thoroughly, and season with oil, mustard and 
vinegar, or a dressing such as is used for 
sliced tomatoes. 

Lapy Frixcrrs.—One cupful of sugar, one 
egg, three tablespoonfuis of milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one even teaspoonfal of 
soda, one t ful of cream of tartar, 
lemon flavouring, mix with flour sifficient to 
roll out thin, sprinkle powdered sugar over, 
and cué in long, thin strips; grate a little nut- 
meg over after placing them in a pan; bake 
quickly. 

Bret Satap.—Place boiled beets in steamer 
over kettle of water until warm, then slice, and 
cover with following dressing: Two-quart 
bowl of sliced beets, three tablespoonfuls 
melted butter, salt, pepper, and mustard to 
season, rather sharply, and seven tablespoon- 


fals of . Cover bowl while warm, and 
place imeellar or refri r to cool quickly 
as possible, A very nice salad. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


In “the art to live’ a man who dreads to 
idealise aims or to make pictures will sooner 
or later find his faculties benumbed and his 
work narrowed to something for which no- 
body but himself will care, and for which he 
will not himself always care with any sin- 
cerity or depth of interest. 

THERE are no general dining-rooms, and no 
set hours for meals at a Japanese inn, The 
guest claps his hands and orders his food at 
any hour of the day or night, and it is brought 
to his room on a lacquer tray, and set on the 
floor before him, or, at most, elevated on a 
table, or oven, about four inches high. 

Love or Cumpren.—Poodles do not take the 
lace of children in Mexico, The native love 
or babies is great. It is the children’s para- 

dise. Children are loved and petted in public to 
an extent that makes an Englishman, used to 
the stolid ways of his own country people, 
open his eyes in astonishment and pleasure. 
There is no affectation in the matter. A little 
child is the pet of the people. A baby is every 
one’s admiration; and here you may sce 
fathers out walking with their children for the 
pleasure of the children’s company. In shops 
and all places where people meet, children are 
petted, and a baby in # shop is seized and 
carried by an army of male admirers. 

Captain Suaw, the well-known chief of the 
London Fire Brigade, in an article on the pro- 
tection of dwelling-houses from fire, says 
there is a great deal of faulty construction in 
houses in consequence of architects being 
seldom employed. Cracked walls are almost 
sure to give way in case of fire. ‘Party’ 
walls should be carried at least three feet 
above the highest part of the roofs. All roofs 
should be provided with windows or openings 
by which the inmates of a house could escape 
in the event, of the stairs becoming impass- 
able. The best material for stairs is wrought 
iron, and the worst stone. Wherever a house 
has both wooden and stone stairs the inmatee 
should, in case of fire, invariably make for the 
wooden stairs,as affording the only hope of 
escape, 

Henz is oneof the stories with which English 
papers in India are inspiring native loyalty: 
One time Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
had a quarrel. Chagrined and vexed, the 
Prince retired to his room and locked the 
door. The Queen took the matter quietly for 
a while, but after the Japse of an hour she 
went to his door and rapped. ‘' Albert,” said 
she, **come out.” ‘No, I will not,” answered 
the Prince from within; “ go away, and leave 
me alone.’ The Royal temper waxed warm at 
this. ‘Sir,” she said, ‘come out at once. 
The Queen, whose subject you are, commands 
you.” Heobeyed immediately. Entering the 
room, she pointed outa chair. He sat down 
in silence. For a long time nothing was said. 
The Queen was the first to break the silence. 
‘* Albert,” she said, ‘come and kiss me,’ 
‘Does the Queen command?” he asked. 
“No,” she answered, throwing her arms about 
his neck, * the wife begs it.” 

Beauty or tHe §Sovnt.—After you know 
people very intimately, you do not remember 
whether they are pretty or not. Their ways 
make an impression on you, but not their 
noses and ears, their eyes and mouth. In 
time the soul expresses itself to you, and it is 
that you see. A man who has been married 
twenty years scarcely knows what his wife 
looks like. He may declare that he doos, and 
tell you that she is a bewitching little blonde, 
with soft blue eyes, long after she is fat and 
red and forty ; because the image of his early 
love is in his heart, and he doesn’t see her as 
she is to-day, but as she was when he courted 
her. Or, being an indifferent husband, he may 
not know she is the fine woman other people 
think her. You have known men who have 


married the plainest women, and think them 
beauties; and you know beauties who are 
quite thrown away on men who value a wife 
for her succgges as & cook, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
oO 


T. A. H.—Tatoo marks cannot be effectually re- 
moved without leaving a scar. 


Emicy.—A widow js expected to wear her mourning 
for two years. The age of the widow makes no differ- 
ence. 


Juttvus ({slington).—It is pete indigestion, but 
you should consult a respectable medical man if you find 
simple remedies fall. 


Artist.—We regret we are unable to oblige you as we 
never give addresses. Indeed, it would he difficult to 
say which is the largest firm in the trade named, 


Cc. H. W.—Sufficient liquid ammonia added to a pint 
of water to render the whole pungent, makes an excel- 
lent hair-wash. Be careful not to have it too strong. 
Afterwards wash 
be sufficient. 


A, F. G.—The child has legally no surname, and may, 
therefore, acquire any name by reputation. The 
rule is that the child takes the mother’s name. He 
should be married in the name he is known by, and his 
children would (if born in wedlock) be legally entitled 
to that name. 


C2#3:ar J.—We are not cognizant of —— which 
will bring the bloom to your cheeks, btless you 
are naturally pale, and there are no known means, 
within our knowledge, of producing a permanently florid 
complexion. A’ in from the use of rougeand kindred 
preparations, as they tend to ruin the skin. Pursue a 
regular, abstemious course of life, and nature will assert 
erself. 


J. N. N.—In order to impart a fine polish to shirt 
fronts use the following preparation : Pound two ounces 
of fine white gum arabic toa powder ; put it into a pitcher 
and pour on ita pint or more of boiling water, accordin 
te the strength you desire. Let it-stand all night, an 
inthe morning ag it carefully from the drega into a 
clean bottle, cork it and keep for use. A tablespoonful 

this gum-water stirred into a pint of starch, made in 
the usual , will d a beautiful gloss. 


Rosa.—The best pains wax is made in the oes 
manner: 5 parts of resin ; 1 part of beeswax; 1 part 
tallow. These are to be melted in a skillet, tin-cup, or 
apy other metal vessel ; the skillet, however, being pre- 
ferable, as it can be handled better and the wax keeps 
warmer —— in it. Mix together well over a fire. 
When the scions (those shoots which, united with the 
stock, from the graft) are set-—say as many as 20 or 30, 
or as few as desired—have the mixture ready, and apply 
it warm with a small wooden paddle. Be careful to 
eover every part that the air may be completely ex- 
cluded. No bandage is req 


StTanion writes a very nice lady-like note, writing, spel- 
ling, and style being all that could be desired by the most 
fastidious. In answer to her queries, we should say study 
the gentleman's tastes, and also what he possesses in 
accordance with those tastes, and if she can discover 
any little thing that he just needs, he will be doubly 
delighted. There are, of course, hund: of things to 
choose from, but Stanion’s woman’s wit will easily 
teach her to act upon the hint given above. 2. Young 
ladies vary so much in quickness of discernment that no 
fixed age can be giren, but any gitk should by the time 
she reaches twenty be able to distinguish the ring of 
the true metal. 


L. M. R.—When you cools to furnish your new 
tnome take care to set out on the right principle in the 
selection of articles. It is very essential, for the sake of 
neatness, and for a pleasing effect to the eye, that there 
should exist a harmony of colours, and also a similarity 
of style in the main articles of furniture. If you do not 
exercise this taste and judgment in your first selection, 
it will be a source of much subsequent annoyance, 
the tints of the carpet, the wall-paper, and the window 
eurtatns all be in perfect harmony and pleasing contrast 
with each other. Brown and green, green and gold, 
and white and gold may be placed teoather. As carpets 
are the most ex ive articles it will be advisablg,to 
purchase them first and let their colour lead the ne 
and style of curtains, paper-han , rugs, and all other 
articles. A most important t in buying carpets is 
to have the patterns in keeping with the size and style 
of the rooms, for nothing looks so out of as 
and showy patterns in small rooms, and nothing so 
mean as paltry fabrics in apartments. - Bear these 
points in mind, and you and your husband will possess 
a home to be proud of. 


**Go Irt."—In modern times the method of training 
for pedestrian matches, or other like undertakings, does 
not differ materially from that adopted by the ancient 
Greeks. The great object to be kept in view is to in- 
crease the muscular strength and to improve the free 
action of the lungs or wind of the person who undertakes 
the task. The means y adopted to attain this 
end are sweating, to take off the superfluous fat and 
humours ; daily exercise, to strengthen the body gene- 
rally, and a particular regimen to invigorate the body. 
The tepid bath—used to remove impurities and promote 
a healthy action of the skin—is a most important item 
ia training. When being trained, you should pay particu- 
lar attention to the mode of wi: . The most noted 
pedestrians of the day have a style of hending forward 
the body, and so throw its t on the knees. Their 
step is generally short, and the feet are raised but.a few 
inches above the ground, Any person trying this plan 
will find his pace quickened, and he can better un: o) 
the fatigue of a long journey than by walkin; = y 
erect, which throws too much of the weight of the body 
on the ankle-joints. Thick-soled shoes and soft, pliable 
stockings will preserve the feet from injury. 


with clear water. Once a week 





‘had, in 1058, driven the Greeka and Arabs 





M. M.—We can be thankful to a friend for a few 
acres, or a little money, but there are greater things 
than these ; and for the freedom and command of the 
whole earth, and for the great benefits of our being, our 
life, health and reason, we look upon ourselves as under 
no obligations except to the Mot High. 


R. C. W.—You should wait until an_ opportunity 
offers to show him that you still regard him as a friend. 
Do not be too humble or apologetic. Let him seek you 
and manifest a wish to be restored to favour. Although 
you are at fault you must maintain your maidenly 
dignity. Do not be so capricious in future. 


T. V. V.—We think that you had better let_the youug 
por Aone It is not necessary for you to mention the 
ma‘ to the g lady’s parents. They probably al- 
ready know of your offer, and how it was received. 
The young lady regards youas a boy. It is foolish to 
think of marriage until you are able to support a wife. 

Desparr.—You seem to think that you cannot 
“amount to something” by sticking to your trade. If 
such is your idea, you are y mistaken. Elihu 
Burritt, the ‘‘ Learned Blacksmith,” gained a national 
reputation while hammering at the anvil, and many of 
the most eminent men, as well as the wealthiest, began 
life as mechanics.. But if you are assured beyond possi- 
ae ag talents are of a commercial 
nature, your, present occupation, con- 
tinue your hunt for a position. Make friends.among 
employés of banks and railways, and, if possible, in- 
terest some influential person you. Application to 
the persons you name, in all probability, would do you 
no good. 


SHAKING HANDS. 


I. 


There is an art in shaking hands 

Not everybody understands ; 

And, as they go through life untaught, 
The simple act expresses na) 

The fingers limp within our own 
Awaken no responsive tone 

From the electric wires that send 

The hearty greeting to a friend. 


Il. 


But oh! there isa simple touch, © 

Gentle and soft, that means so much— 
The pulses of our soul are stirred, 

As if we heard the spoken word ; 

The outstretched hand, the hearty grasp, 
The fingers locked in loving clasp, 

Fresh strength and courage have bestowed 
To many a one along life's road. 


Itt. 


Some lonely traveller it may be, 
Yearning for love and sympathy, 

And quick the sign to comprehend— 

“‘ My heart is true, and I'm your friend.” 
Thus one repéls, another draws ; 
And many are misjudged because 
Not one in twenty understands 
The gracious art of shaking hands, nb 


T. 8.—You can only acquire the art of conversation 
by conversing. Speak with a little deliberation ; and, 
even in transacting the most common-place affairs of 
life, take pains to express yourself concisely, clearly, 
and correctly. You only need practice, for you seem 
= Aud convey your meaning freely and accurately in 

ting. ' 


R. 8. S8.—‘'Sicilian Vespers” is a name given to the 
massacre of the French in Sicily on the day after Easter, 
in the year 1282, the signal for the commencement of 
which was said to be the first stroke of the vesper bell. 
The popular version of the so-called Sicilian Ves is as 
follows : The Norman prince, Roger I., son of Tancred, 


island, and later had taken the title of Count of Sicily, 
his son, Roger IL., in 1131, uniting Sicily with Naples as 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. In 1266, Charles of 
Anjou, brother of Louis of France, —— the Norman 
princes, and settled himself in ir place, being 
crowned king by P. Clement IV. Incredible stories 
are told by the old chroniclers of the oppression to which 


the people, especially in the island, were subjected 
their French rulers. The 80th of March, 1383. an 
Easter Monday, and, as was cu with the inhabi- 
tants of Palermo, they went in m to a church 
without the walls of t wn to hear, vespers. 
French not only regarded such ga' : 
but availed 


by a French soldier. oe pees eee ae the 
townspeople that, headed by her father and 
rescued her, and with such weapons as they could 


command, batobered we 3s French without Ku 
or sex. risin; spread 

of the islands. The ch he hunted «like Pyild 

. More than 8,000 were slain Palermitans 


till 
of arms, and compelled the noaeges to the 
mem ena occu: the whole of the Sand, wits 
Naples was left in the possession of the house of Anjou. 
Such is the historical record of events by 


Verdi's opera, “I Vespri Siciliani.” 





—_— —— 


Pretry Boy.—A well-bred man is always known by the 
perfect ease and tranquillity of his manner, points which 
should be carefully cultivated. Acquire, if possible, an 
easy confidence in speal , BO as never to appear 
abashed or confused; a , however, the opposite 
error of forwardness or presumption. Persons moving 
in the higher classes seldom, if ever, allow themselves 
to appear disturbed or vexed, whatever occurs to annoy 
them. This may seem a difficult matter to you, but b 

lously schooling yourself in this respect, you wi! 
find that it can be accomplished. Some persons claim 
that in most cases this is simply an affectation of indit- 
ference. Be that asit may, it is worth ad , for in 
bt eae society not! is more disagreeable than 
terousness or awkw. ess. * 


M. N. W.—The gold opulied to the edges of books, &c., 
is in the same state as for tal purposes 


an ly 
~ the book is > Ley — venoms 2 oa 
orcibly e , 80 as to make the fore edge 
flat inant concave. It is oe - a en 
exposed edge upperm edge is scra) 
smooth with a piece of steel, and is coated with a mix- 
ture of red chalk and water. The gold is blown out 
from the small books, and spread on a leather cushion, 
where it is cut to the pees size by means of a smooth. 
edged knife. A camel’s hair is di into white 
of egg mixed with water, and with the partially 
dried edge of the book is moistened. The gold is then 
taken up on a brush, and applied to this eige, to which 
it instantly adheres. When the three edges of the book 
have been gilded in thi 








gi e gold a high degree of polish. 

Lapy M.—When a sculptor constructs a large clay 
model, a skeleton or frame of wood or iron is made, 
whereon rod «me 4 a sufficient quantity of wet clay. This 
clay is ded by means of tools of wood or i 
The is thus built up. in clay, and should 
modelled without any drapery, in order that the truo 
proportions of the form may be a' ed, and = 
a natural curve and fall to the wy wd when b 
The clay, must be kept damp by wet cloths, so as to pre- 
vent the cracking or shrin of the model. The next 
step is to obtain a “‘ cast.” of this. The model is covered 
with a mixture ee Paris and water, and when 


zi 


positio at d d a fresh ly of plaste 
m of oil and soap, and a fresh su oO rv 
ured in. When this sets; the preteens stru 

piece by piece, with chisels, 
which has not adhered to the mould by reason of the 
oily compound mentioned above, is obtained. This cast 
is the exact fac-simile of the original model, and if it is 
intended to execute the work in bronze, another mould 
is taken from it by the founder. 


Rost.—When you come fairly to understand the 
matter you will see that it is scarcely a poetic fiction to 
say that it is necessary to regulate the sun in order to 
obtain the true time required for practical purposes. 
Let tis éxplain : If you were to set a chronometer with 
the sun on a given day=—say, the 15th of April—and said 
chronometer should run accurately for twelve months, 
then on the 15th of April next ensuing the clock and the 
sun would be together. But would they have jogged 
along at the same pace during the intermediate time? 
No. Except on three days of the year there would have 
been more or less difference between them. In February 
that difference would have been fourteen and a half 
minutes in favour of the clock, and in November about 
sixteen minutes in favour of the sun. For Sol, steady 
as he looks, is guilty of marked es his 
course, although he comes out all right “‘on time” at 
the year’s end. These ties are not shared by 
the steady-going chron: er, which arrives at the same 
goal with Sol at the close of the twelve months, without 
having occasion to’"make any allowance for skylarking. 
Hence the necessity for ‘‘regulating the sun,” so to 
speak, in order to get at the true mean or clock time as 
contra- ed true solar time. Both come 
to the same thing in the end; but the wheels and 

have this advantage over the great rotating orb, 

tt their motion never varies. To tell the truth, it is 
not the sun himself that indulges in the vagaries re- 
ferred to, but this somewhat erratic planet of ours. We 
find it more convenient, however, to charge the devia- 
tions upon the sun, as we say, when travelling by rail, 
em objects fly past us, when in reality we fly past 

em. 
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